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REVIEWS 


Fistorical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and De- 
cline of the. Reformation in Poland, and of 
the Influence which the Scriptural Doctrines 
have exercised on that Country, in Literary, 
Moral, and Political Respects. By Count 
Valerian Krasinski. Vol. I. Murray. 
Ahistery of the Polish Reformation by a Pole, 
js a novelty in western Europe. The subject 
itself, though of an interesting character, has 
gldom oceupied the pen. of English or French 
witers; and by no writer could it be so well 
treated as by one familiar with the language, 
the history, the opinions, of the most renowned 
ofthe Slavonicrace. We therefore hail with 
pleasure the appearance of the volume before us; 
por is this pleasure diminished by the fact, that 
ha “Sketch,” it is a good book, since it con- 
not only much that is interesting, but much 
that is new. Had the author omitted the word, 
ow substituted that of history for it, we should 
lave had no right to complain; but comparing 
the materials which he has used, ample as they 
ae, with those which he might have used, had 
he written in St. Petersburgh, he did not feel 
ietified in prefixing to his work the more ambi- 
tious denomination. Though this result of his 
labours is ample enough, and minute enough, to 
satisfy the generality of readers,—though it must 
be valued in the degree it merits by all who 
peruse it, especially by the future historian,— 
y is more sensible than the author, that, 
ua first attempt, and composed under the dis- 
alvantage we have mentioned, viz. absence from 
te rich libraries of the Russian capital, it is 
uecessarily imperfect. 
To readers unacquainted with the subject, the 
tare mention of “the rich libraries” of St. Pe- 
tsburgh, may convey considerable surprise. 
Have, then, the tsars of all the Russias been as 
mbitious in the fields of literature as in those of 
var? Have they been so liberal of their money 
sto expend it in purchasing the vast collections 
vhich adorn their capital? When Goldsmith’s 
witty vagabond felt the inconvenience of being 
aprivate soldier, and vainly requested, first, his 
ilicers to discharge him, and on their refusal, 
his friends to purchase his discharge, he betook 
himself to another expedient, which answered 
quite as well,—he ran away and saved the money. 
§o it is with the tsars—instead of buying, they 
stole the books. The library of Zaluski,—one of 
the best in Europe; a large part of Prince Adam 
Cuartorisky’s; that of the University of Warsaw, 
&e.—were successively seized by the invaders, 
ind transferred to their empty (not shelves, but) 
Palaces, Had the tsars no more books than what 
their own rubles have paid for, many a second- 
ys London bookseller’s shop would be found 
contain a larger and more respectable stock. 
The taste of Napoleon for pictures, of Catherine 
ad Nicholas be books, has been easily gra- 
tified. Would that St. Petersburgh, as well as 
&. Cloud, could be made to disgorge, and War- 
aw receive the same measure of justice as 
Florence or Rome! 
Before entering on the subject which forms 
(or rather is to form, since another: volume has 
yet to appear,) the greater portion of his work, 
t Krasinski devotes above a hundred pages 
o the earlier state of Christianity in Poland, = 


be referred to missionaries of the Greek church. 
At what period? This point is disputed.. Some 
native writers have contended for the sixth, more 
for the seventh, more still for the eighth century. 
But all are. wrong. There might be—there 
doubtless were—Christians in those provinces as 
early as the seventh century—perhaps in the 
sixth. But this was the necessary result of the 
intercourse between Constantinople and the Sla- 
vonian people. Where so many thousands of 
this people annually visited that emporium, con- 
viction or interest would naturally induce some 
individuals to embrace the dominant faith. In 
the eighth century, a Slavonian filled the archi- 
episcopal throne of Constantinople: but the 
great body of the people, from Pomerania to 
the extremities of Hungary, were idolators in 
the ninth, and even the tenth century. Cyril 
and Mathodius were, at the request of three 
Slavonian princes, sent into Moravia and the 
neighbouring region to preach the gospel, about 
the middle of the ninth century, andthey baptized 
many thousands of the natives. But baptism is not 
Christianity : it is a rite that has always been un- 
scrupulously conferred by missionaries, especially 
by those of the Greek and Latin churches. These 
two Greeks found, on their arrival, many who 
had been thus received into the fold of Christ's 
flock ; but they did not find one who could give 
any reason for the faith that was in him. The 
convertite had only been taught to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer and one of the creeds, in a lan- 
guage of which he knew nothing: he had knelt, 
or stood, in the water, and been copiously be- 
bee py and all at once he had been de- 
clared “ a child of God,”—* an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven.” In this loose way did 
Bohemia, Moravia, and part of Silesia, become 
christianized. Poland itself seems not to have 
been visited by them in person, though it doubt- 
less was by their clergy. Yet, in the tenth cen- 
tury, the majority of the inhabitants were Pagans; 
and even in the eleventh, there was as much 
secret Paganism as open Christianity ;—witness 
the acts of several provincial councils, which, 
even later than the period we have mentioned, 
bear lamentable proof of the tenacity of ancient 
error. However, this circumstance does not 
detract from the meritorious labours of Cyril and 
Mathodius, any more than from those of other 
missionaries, nor indeed so much. Both were 
good men, at once zealous and liberal; and 
we cordially join in the eulogium which our 
author bestows upon them: “No self-seeking 
motives of interest seem to have tainted their 
evangelical labours. They never sought to make 
Christianity a tool for political ends, by pervert- 
ing the sublime precepts which the gospel incul- 
cates about meekness, patience, and forbearance, 
into the abject doctrines of an unconditional 
submission to the abhorrent yoke of invading 
foreigners.” These holy men did not do so; 
but some persons did; and these, our author 
asserts, were the German missionaries. There 
is some truth, and some error, in this statement. 
If spoken of those missionaries indiscriminately, 
it is not supported by ecclesiastical biography or 
by reason; if of certain chiefs of the Germanic 
church, it is true enough. If Charlemagne, for 
instance, was a zealous proselyte, he was no less 
a politician. He wished the Slavonians and all 
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that wish, were in themselves meritorious, and 
might atone for many of his misdeeds ; but be- 
cause every new slave of the church was in an 
equal degree the slave of Cesar. So it was with 
the successors of Charlemagne, and with many 
of the princely ecclesiastical nobles. But the 
great majority of the missionaries,—the poor 
monks who could have no property, whose only 
prospect was labour, famine, persecution, or 
death,—could not be influenced by such motives. 

Whatever the causes which impeded the dif- 
fusion of Christianity in these regions, —whether 
the zeal of the missionaries, unaccompanied by 
knowledge, or the antipathy of the Slavonian 
to the Teutonic race, or the adherence of the 
former to their ancient customs, or a mixture of 
all the three,—certain it is, that the progress of 
the new religion was unusually slow. The 
people, says Dlugosz, one of the oldest and best 
of the Polish historians, “ were exceedingly re- 
luctant to part with their idols.” The common 
people, especially, “groaned and wept”; and 
many of the higher did not like the change. It 
was unwise, they asserted, to forsake the excel- 
lent traditions of their ancestors, and embrace a 
new faith, which interfered so much with their 
hereditary freedom. Bohemia had the Gospel 
before Poland; yet the duke of that important 
province, in the middle of the tenth century, was 
an idolator ; and even about the year 996, four 
priests, while officiating at the altar, were, with 
the greater part of the congregation, massacred 
by the pagans of Prague. Poland would not 
have been converted so soon as it was, had not 
force been adopted. After the baptism of Mie- 
ezyslaw (965), the first Christian duke of Poland, 
—who, however, was as much influenced in the 
change by policy, as either by conviction, or the 
charms of the Christian princess Dombrowka, who 
scorned the embraces of a pagan,—all the idols 
were ordered to be destroyed. But all were not 
destroyed ; or if they were, new ones were sub- 
sequently made; for Boleslaf I., surnamed the 
Brave, the son and successor of Mieczyslaw, had 
enough to do in destroying them. In fact, many 
were hidden a century after this time,—far into 
the eleventh. Dlugosz allows that in the reign of 
Boleslaf,—viz. at the close of the tenth century, 
half Poland was still idolatrous, This sovereign 
—the first Christian king of Poland—was more 
zealous than his father for the propagation of the 
new faith; yet human motives must have had 
no little influence on his conduct. The chief 
was, that by his zeal he so far won the favour of 
the Emperor Otho III., his liege superior, that 
he was elevated to the regal dignity, exempted 
from some obligations of vassalage, and invested 
with sovereign rights over the church no less 
than the state of Poland. To do him justice, he 
adhered to the new faith, whatever were the mo- 
tives which had originally led him to profess it, 
He became a proselyte,—that is, a persecutor ; 
for he had a stiff-necked people to manage, who 
often broke out into rebellion, and endeavoured 
to subvert both his influence and that of Chris- 
tianity. But the fact which, above all others, 
attests the inveterate attachment of the Poles to 
their ancient faith, is the very remarkable one, 
that towards the middle of the eleventh century, 
they actually rose, expelled his young grandson, 
Casimir I., abolished the Christian religion, and 
re-established Paganism, which retained the as- 
cendency many years. So equally, indeed, were 
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the two 
not the Pagan ruler committed many abuses, 
and the Christian party been supported by Ger- 
man aid, the old faith might have retained its 
ground a century longer. From the restoration 
of Casimir, we read no more of the Pagans as a 
formidable party; but that Paganism:lingered 
for generations in the hearts of the people, is 
evident from many monuments of the period. 
Connected with the early church history of 
his country, is a subject of considerable import- 
ance.— Before the Church of Germany, or rather 
the Popes, acquired such uncontrollable influence 
over the religion of Poland, not only was the com- 
munion administered under both kinds, but the 
worship—even that of the mass—was celebrated 
in the vulgar tongue. In the former respect, the 
Slavonian converts naturally followed the example 
of the Greeks, their first teachers; but, in so doing, 
they were also accompanied by many congrega- 
tions of the Latin church,—a fact which Count 
Krasinski does not mention. Yet, from the days 
of Gregory of Tours down to the twelfth century, 
it might be proved that communio sub utraque 
“— was by no means so uncommon, either in 
ermany or France, as is generally imagined.— 
(See S. Greg. Turon. De Gloria Confessorum, 
cap. 65; and Mabillon, Acta SS. tom. iii. Pref. 
ad Part. i.) This has been allowed, not only by 
the learned Benedictine annalist, but by many 
other Roman Catholic writers. Indeed, it could 
not be disputed. And even after the cup was 
withheld from the laity, it was customary for the 
riest to dip the consecrated host in wine, that 
e might truly say, “ Behold the body and blood 
of Christ!” In the latter respect,—viz. perform- 
ance of the public worship in the vulgar tongue, 
the Slavonians certainly enjoyed a privilege,—at 
least, as far as we recollect at this moment,— 
peculiar to themselves, That they did enjoy it, 
appears to be certain. The fact is acknowledged 
by two Roman Catholic clergymen, who are re- 
presented as by far the most learned antiquaries 
of Poland. They allow that the vernacular lan- 
guage in the public worship was not merely used, 
ut was commonly used, so late as the fourteenth 
century; and that one instance of it, at least, 
may be found in the sixteenth. We suspect, 
however, either that the prayers of consecration 
in the mass were read in Latin only, or that they 
were read in Latin first, and Slavonic afterwards. 
This seems to have been permitted by more than 
one Pope, Still, there will always + room for 
dispute on the subject, so long as we are unable 
to understand the exact meaning of the an- 
cient writers. Thus, Matthew of Miechow in- 
forms us that Cyril and Mathodius, when at 
Rome, were asked “ Cur in lingua Slavica divina 
celebrarent, et non in Latina?” Were the epis- 
tles, gospels, and ordinary prayers only, included 
under this word divina, or the whole of the mass? 
We cannot answer the question; nor can we do 
more than repeat the suspicion we entertain on 
the subject,—viz. that the prayers of consecra- 
tion were either in Latin only, or repeated in 
Slavonian after the Latin. However this be, 
one thing is certain,—that the mere fact of a 
considerable portion of the service having been 
for centuries celebrated in the vulgar tongue, 
facilitated the progress of the reformation in 
Bohemia and Poland. Neither this custom, nor 
the communion under both kinds, was a novelty 
when Huss began to inveigh against the abuses 
of the Roman Catholic church. As he had anti- 
quity on his side for these points, might he not 
equally have it for others? So thought the 
people ; and this inference led them the more 
readily to become his hearers. 
Count Krasinski will not readily allow the 
celebrated Stanislas Szczepanowski, (what a 
name for our pronunciation!) known out of 


Poland by the name of St. Stanislas, to have 


arties at this time balanced, that had | 





been a martyr. He more than suspects that 
this churchman was the victim of his own bigot- 
ted zeal for the rights of the church, in contra- 
distinction to those of the crown: that the 
Cracovian bishop was not slain in a sudden fit 
of passion by Boleslas IL., or by the mere will 
of that monarch, but in pursuance of a judicial 
sentence. We do not subscribe to this opinion, 
which has been so recently broached by some 
Polish critics. It is at variance with all anti- 
quity, if we except one passage of an obscure 
writer, which might be otherwise explained ; and 
if even this passage were explicit, it ought not 
to be put in the scale against the authority of 
all other writers. But it is contended that the 
relation of Kadlubek, a stickler for the bishop's 
sanctity, who wrote in the thirteenth century, 
and who may be regarded as the father of 
Polish history, has been interpolated by some 
ecclesiastic of later times; and in proof of this 
opinion we are referred to Sarnicki, a writer of 
the sixteenth century, who says, that Kadlubek 
has no mention of the saint's death. But his 
work had not been published when Sarnicki 
wrote; and if the manuscript which he con- 
sulted did not contain the relation, it is cer- 
tain that others did. Besides, it may be asked 
whether Sarnicki had read the manuscript 
chronicle carefully enough to warrant the as- 
sertion, The passage might be there, yet be 
overlooked by him. However this be, the. 
chronicle has since been published, from a 
manuscript more ancient than the time of Sar- 
nicki, And is not the same relation to be found 
in Dlugosz, a writer a century before this sceptic? 
And was not Stanislas reverenced as a saint and 
martyr ages before even Dlugosz wrote? The 
relation, too, as given both by Kadlubek and 
Dlugosz, is so graphic, as not to admit of the sup- 
position either that it is in any material degree 
invented, or that the bishop’s death was the 
result of a judicial sentence. Te was the offspring 
of settled hatred, increased to frenzy by, per- 
haps, sudden provocation. If St. Stanislas had 
much seen of prineiple, with great force 
of mind—(who ever met death more calmly 
or more nobly?) he had probably not quite 
enough of that mildness which we should ex- 
pect to find in the true christian. Perhaps his 
manner was stern, his language sometimes ex- 
asperating : certain it is that the king hated him 
with a deadly hatred, and that there must have 
been some reason for the feeling. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that he only was 
blamed for the deed ; that all Poland, all Europe, 
lamented the prelate’s fate; thatthe indignation 
of the people rose to fury; that Boleslas was 
— to fly for his life, and to seek a refuge 
in Hungary ; and that he died ignobly. These 
are facts which no sophistry can shake. Do they 
warrant the strange hypothesis of writers whom 
Count Krasinski has chosen to follow? 

In our next notice, we shall discuss the sub- 
ject of the Polish Reformation, without preju- 
dice of either party. We must however here 
repeat, that the book before us is a valuable 
contribution to modern history, and that it will, 
if we are not mistaken, be favourably received by 
the public. It has its prejudices, and it has some 
statements to which we, Protestant as we are, 
cannot subscribe. Still the author is on many 
occasions candid where few Polish writers have 
been so; witness his admission that the count 
was anciently subject (of course we mean feudal- 
ly) to the Germanic emperors. 








Changes produced in the Nervous System by 
Civilization, considered according to the Evi- 
dence of Physiology and the Philosophy of 
History. By Robert Verity, M.D. Highley. 

Tuere are few persons, of a speculative turn of 

mind, unaware of the general fact, that the ma- 





terial developement and functional energies 
mankind are susceptible of great variation, 
Differences of race and temperament are, j 
familiar to common observation ; and, in 

ing to account for those which characterize 
recognized varieties of the species, the p 
influence of externals has been pushed very fay 
But it is less generally suspected that this ageney 
has been subservient to a normal developement 


of structure and of power, and has exerted 


an influence neither casual nor indifferent 
The scientific have taken note of one series 
of changes, more especially, in which the force 
and bulk of particular organs are increased 
diminished, as the accidents of life call y 
them for greater or less exertions; but the notion 
that such influences may accumulate, and effect 
permanent differences in the absolute conditig, 
of whole populations, has not hitherto been mud 
dwelt on. Such, however, is the fact; and 
discover the extent of changes so 


during the progress of civilization, and to esti-M ivi 


mate the relative value of the respective cause, 
are problems well meriting a profound investi. 
gation. 

But though this opinion has not present 
itself in a formal and systematic shape, swgre 
instances of the fact have not escaped the obser. 
vation of our predecessors. The practices of the 
gymnasium, and the declamations of poets and 
rhetoricians concerning the enervating influeng 
of luxury, contain implicitly the theory; and 
the popular belief, entertained by most nations 
that their ancestors were taller, stouter, and mor 
powerful than themselves, pre-supposes some 
external causation capable of occasioning the 
degradation of the animal. The existence off great 
animal plasticity may, indeed, be determined é 
priori, from the mere diffusion of man over the 
face of the earth. The differences of climate, 
food, and other externals, to which we are thy 
exposed in different latitudes, and under variow 
contingencies, are so great, that they must hav 

roved destructive, had the frame not been cape 

le of yielding and undergoing modifications 
suitable to each specific condition. Natur 
history, accordingly, exhibits many of the in 
ferior species, which, being comparatively de 
ficient in this requisite quality, are confined 
within the narrowest limits of temperature and 
locality. 

The living organized man, then, possesses an 
existence relative, and dependent upon the n» 
tural agents by which he is surrounded. Heis 
created to receive an almost infinite variety of 
impulsions from those agents, and to re-act upoa 
them in return; so that wherever the specie 
multiplies, while the face of nature becomes e» 
‘tensively changed, the race, on the other hand 
is re-acted upon and modified by the changesit 
has itself created. 

Numerous and important as are the phene 
mena thus induced, they are for the most part 
referable to one simple law of the animal ec 
nomy, in virtue of which any unusual call upon 
the functional activity of an organ, if it exceed 


not certain limits, becomes the means of drat Bhinati 


ing the circulating fluids to the part, and deter 
mining a proportionate increase in the nourish 
ment afforded to it. Of this law, familiar in 
stances are found in the powerful arms of smiths, 
and the bulky legs of porters. The hard hand 
of the labourer, and the thickened soles of thom 
who go bare-foot, are also cases strongly in point 
It is equally true, that the nervous structure is 


submitted to the same law. The nerves which Mom 


move the muscles, thus enlarged, undergo & 
corresponding developement; and what is 
more remarkable, the brain itself, with the be 
case in which it is contained, is susceptible 
considerable enlargement, under a constant amd 
active employment of the intellectual faculties 
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from this law, it follows that whenever the | 


ces of external nature, or the consti- 

tation of society, make a demand upon men for 
sme peculiar mode of activity, whether it be in 
te exercise of the body, or the employment of 
fe mind, an increase of power is locally in- 
which enables the subject to fulfil the 

sk more perfectly, and to rise above the diffi- 


: This law, we have said, operates only within 
grain limits; an excessive call, transcending 
he re-active energies of the animal, is followed 
bya wasting of substance, or a palsy of the part, 
-not unfrequently attended with local change 


pon of structure, or an universal constitutional degra- 


dation. But, within these limits, external ex- 
titement renders the organ affected what is 
tilled a centre of fluxion ; more blood circulates 

h its vessels, the living energy of the part 
jsincreased, and fresh fibres and vessels are 


produced wereted, which add to its bulk and functional 


atively de 
e confined 
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A preternatural repose, on the con- 
, induces a languor of circulation, accom- 
panied by an absorption of substgnce and a dimi- 
nished power in the or; In this manner, 
thebalance between different organs and systems 
i constantly undergoing changes. Of these, 
wme are incident to the successive stages of 
fife, and are strictly normal: the brain is the 
wat of especial activity gees. infancy ; the re- 
vem system towards adolescence; and the 
inal viscera during the maturer ages. 
The action and re-action of organized matter 
nature being thus reciprocal, a third agency 
is requisite to break through the consequent 
drele of causes and effects; and this agency is 
fund in the progressive developement of the 
pasions. It is the property of the human mind 
increase the sphere of its desires, with each 
increase in the power of gratification. When 
the first necessities are supplied, the animal goes 
wt of itself, in search of new combinations for 
ent. In this search, the exercise of 
mere muscular force is soon over-passed, and a 
_ demand is made on the intellectual 
ties. Thus, every new step in civilization 
tds to raise the mental activity, and, con- 
sequently, to depress the muscular energy. The 
introduction of agriculture, for instance, added 
immensely to the intellectual range of the spe- 
ties, both directly, through the forethought its 
hbours imposed, and indirectly, by the neces- 
fae created for ascertaining and securing the 
ights of property. With agriculture, too, came 
tue, and inequality of fortunes, and with these the 
twakening of curiosity, the pleasures of thought 





md imagination. For the full appreciation of 
this influence of physical comfort upon intellec- 
tual endowment, the necessary space is not at 
mr disposition. It must, however, be at once 
peceived that the progress is necessarily rapid; 
the discovery of some simple material element of 
Power, or comfort, being the cause of entire re- 
vlutions in the animal balance. Thus, the dis- 


pet Beovery of gunpowder, by changing the character 


owar, and rendering it a matter of mental com- 
bination rather than of bodily strength, has put 
a end to a forced cultivation of the muscular 
powers, and has, at the same time, assisted to 
ing more individuals to the study and the 
. The result is manifest in the unfitness 
ancient armour for the weakened muscular 
owers of the modern race. Another material 
overy, of incalculable influence, was the in- 
ition of printing; but that is an absolute 
mmon-place. A comparison between the in- 
lectual capabilities of the reading and non- 
ding portion of the people, will show a part 


Pend a part only,) of the results of this agency ; 


even the uneducated profit indirectly by the 
ral intelligence. We will mention only one 
instance ; steam power, and its application 





to machinery, for the abridgment of human 
labour. This cause is as yet too completely in 
its infancy to enable us to form any just notion 
of the immensity of its possible effects. 

Another series of changes resulting from 
the progress of civilization, is referable to con- 
stitutional alterations connected with the diet. 
The hunting savage lives exclusively, or nearly 
so, on animal food ; and animal food tends espe- 
cially to the developement of the muscular tissues, 
while it oppresses and impedes the energy of 
cerebral action. The intermixture of vegetables 
(and the large use of bread more especially) is 
accompanied by a corresponding display of in- 
tellectual power, in the population so nourished. 
The effect of wine, also, both in its use and its 
abuse, affords a striking example of external 
causes operating on the physical complex. But, 
perhaps, the most important, if not the most 
apparent, of such influences, may be found in 
the daily use of tea and coffee by the modern 
Europeans. The gentle, but reiterated nature 
of these excitements, cannot fail in the long run 
to affect the nervous temperament of nations, 
and to spiritualize the character of the people 
who indulge in them. 

If the sum of human action, in any given 

pulation, be compared with that of any other 
ess advanced in general civilization, it will be 
found not only much greater in equal times, but 
also of a much more intellectual character. 
Life, in a dense and refined community, is alto- 
gether a more difficult affair; and the combina- 
tions by which it is supported are more scientific 
and elaborate. There can be no question con- 
cerning the greater exercise imposed upon the 
brain in modern times, nor of the supremacy it 
has acquired over that portion of the nervous 
system, which impels the locomotive organs. 
We may therefore infer, that the intimate struc- 
ture of the brain has undergone a proportionate 
change,—that its vascularity has been increased, 
and its tissues expanded. The evidence of a 
progressive enlargement in this organ, either 
positive or relative, has not yet been sought for 
with the desired assiduity. Such an enlarge- 
ment is, however, a consequence physiologically 
necessary ; and proofs of the fact are not far from 
the reach of the inquirer. For verifying the 
phenomenon, it is desirable that extensive mea- 
surements should be undertaken of heads, ex- 
tending both through a succession of ages, and 
through the different aggregations of the Cau- 
casian variety of man, which now subsist under 
so many different degrees of civilization and 
mental developement. Another source of illus- 
tration lies in the varying nature of the prevalent 
diseases, and the growing preponderance of cere- 
bral malady over the diseases of the circulating 
system. 

Whether, however, the changes in cerebral 
structure be of that coarser kind which may be 
evidenced to the senses, or of that more refined 
and subtle species, which not-even the micro- 
scope can detect, it is certain that (to adopt the 
words of Dr. Verity,) “the appearance of every 
new element of activity in the history of a race, 
must ever be evidence of ‘something added, or 
modified, in the nervous system, There is a 
rigid concatenation between the two circum- 
stances.” In some instances, the mind may 
seem to gain the start in improvement, and anti- 
cipate material discoveries, or originate moral 
and political combinations of hitherto unknown 
refinement; in others, as we have said, a trifling 
material advantage will become the immediate 
cause of great intellectual changes. May we 
not, for instance, assume that the discovery of 
the New World had much to do in emancipat- 
ing mind from the enthralment of authority? 
and may we not, therefore, consider Columbus 
as a necessary precursor of Bacon? 





Among the physical agents of civilization, Dr. 
Verity insists much upon the introduction of 
fresh races, and the invigorating effect of the 
consequent inter-marriages on the organization, 
This agency is partly —— and partly moral, 
There are races decidedly superior to others in 
energy afd in intellectual acuteness, whatever 
may have been the origin of such a distinction, 
But, perhaps, moral differences still greater are 
effected by the immigration of new races on the 
ancient cultivated populations, through the vio- 
lent political revolutions which have attended 
such events; by the exaltation of passion they 
have occasioned, the distresses they have pro- 
duced, and the energetic re-actions they have 
awakened in society. These, however, may be 
resolved into the one general fact of a change in 
the condition of the people. Such a change in 


the greater number of its details, has, at first, 


been usually for the worse; and a temporary 
decline in civilization the consequence,—most 
especially to the beaten party. But, eventually, 
are-action takes place, and a sudden and vast 
progress is realized, leading ultimately to a per- 
manent improvement, not only of that nation, 
but of the general condition of humanity. The 
mixed races of Europe are decidedly superior to 
those who have preserved their original stock 
pure. 

This brings us at once to the anticipation of 
the remoter possible result of such a series of 
actions and re-actions; or, in other words, to 
inquiring what will be the ultimate destiny of the 
species under their influence. Does this train 
of facts lead through an indefinite progression to 
an ultimate perfectibility? We think not. In 
the physiological complex, all is dependence and 
balance; and as far as we have hitherto been 
enabled to discover, no one organ gains very 
extensively in power or developement, save at 
the expense of the rest. In the bodily constitu- 
tion, also, an excess of tone is not increased 
strength, but disease; while, on the brain, ex- 
cessive activity is not increased comprehension 
or acuteness, but weakness or fatuity. There 
must, then, be physiological bounds to the healthy 
developement of organs. Besides, intellectual 
mastery over matter proceeds faster in develop- 
ing power, than in gaining the knowledge neces- 
sary for directing and controlling that power, 
Moral and political institutions do not neces- 
sarily keep pace with the changes in the physical 
condition of nations. Physical benefits, thus 
rendered liable to abuse, beget enervating luxury 
and degrading want, in populations polarized by 
an unequal distribution of wealth. A declinin 
standard of morals, thus commenced, must ulti- 
mately produce a diminution of power, a lower 
pre of health and strength, and a dimi- 
nished exercise of ingenuity. If these oscilla- 
tions increase, they must end in anarchy, and a 
commencement de novo, such as history shows 
in the past. If, on the contrary, they diminish, 
they must terminate in something Jike a station- 
ary condition of society, such as is seen in China, 
which is but a slower sort of decay. Endless 
mutability, and recurrent cycles of phenomena, 
seem, therefore, the lot of humanity; and ex- 
perience has hitherto found no warrant for the 
hope of an indefinite progression. Fortunately, 
the boundary which cannot be passed, cannot 
also be accurately determined; and in every 
possible position of society, there is always 
ground for Hope to build her fairy castles upon, 
and to give a healthful activity to the human 
impulses towards happiness. 

Such is a summary outline of the field of in- 
quiry opened by Dr. Verity in the little volume 
before us; and we have been impelled to offer 
an epitome of the doctrine to our readers, in the 
hope of inducing them to make acquaintance 
with it, and of preparing them for the perusal of 
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the work itself. It is a volume suggestive of 
investigations interesting to humanity; but it 
is also one defective in style, and rendered 
difficult by a too ambitious use of dry formule 
and technical words. At the present moment, 
when national education occupies so large a 
portion of the public mind, an application of the 

hysiological truths brought into notice by Dr. 

erity may prove of much more practical good 
than at first sight can be apparent. 





Reminiscences of South America, from a Two 
and a Half Years’ Residence in Vi l 
By John Hawkshaw, F.G.S., &c. Jackson 
& Walford. 


Since the appearance of ‘ Campaigns and Cruises 
in Venezuela,’ reviewed in the year 1831 (Athe- 
neum, Nos. 205, &c.), we have not encountered 
any work on that country more likely to gratify’ 
and instruct, than Mr. Hawkshaw's. The object 
of this gentleman's voyage, and subsequent resi- 
dence, was to superintend operations at the 
copper mines at Aroa, in describing which (chap- 
ter vi. p. 97,) he says much that appears to us 
shrewd and convincing relative to the chances 
of success attendant on such speculations. But 
these specific and professional pursuits did not 
prevent him from observing attentively the habits 
of life, the scenery, and the natural productions 
of the region in which his lot was cast. That 
he was a diligent collector of the latter, the mu- 
seum of the Natural History Society at Man- 
chester testifies; and he here shows himself an 
intelligent narrator of things seen and impres- 
sions experienced, 

Mr. Hawkshaw sailed from Falmouth in July 
1832, and, having touched at Barbadoes in the 
following month, pleasantly describes to us as 
much as could be seen of Bridge Town and its 
vicinity, within the short compass of a few 
hours,—for on the evening after his arrival-he 
sailed for La Guayra, in a tub-like mail-boat. 
The captain was ignorant and confused, pos- 
sessed only a sextant, and that so entirely out 
of repair as to be quite useless when wanted ;— 
had put to sea with an ignorant crew, a larder 
on short allowance, and “an anchor furnished 
with a grass or Angostura cable as ragged as 
if the rats had been making nests in it.” Hence 
it was no wonder that the voyagers made 
Puerto Cabello instead of the port whither they 
were bound, and had in consequence to beat 
back for nearly a hundred miles. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Hawkshaw was glad to be 
tumbled ashore at La Guayra, by the boatmen, 
whose skill in unloading vessels, in spite of the 
constant surf, is described as admirable. 

After remaining at La Guayra for a day or 
two, Mr. Hawkshaw started for the Caraccas, 
mounted on a mule. The traveller, he observes, 
“is occasionally overtaken and passed by muscu- 
lar and finely-built caleteros, almost entirely naked, 
who ascend the mountain-road with a load of fish 
upon their sheulders that would astonish even an 
English porter, and whose naked bodies are shining 
in the sun with the perspiration that oozes from 
every pore. Then, perhaps, after proceeding a 
little further, he is nearly run down by a troop of 
jackasses, descending as he ascends, and rushing 
down the hill, followed only by the arriero who 
attends them, at a speed which makes the stranger 
tremble, if not for the necks of the asses, at least for 
that of the rider, who, perched on an hamugo, or 
pack-saddle, swings his naked legs about as though 
everything depended upon his body being kept in 
a state of oscillation, and who screams and hollows 
a sort of wild air, as though he conceived republican 
liberty and freedom essentially to consist in singing 
at the top of his voice to the wild solitudes around 
him.” 

The prospects, on the La Guayra side of the 
mountain, are magnificent :-— 

“ After ascending some thousands of feet almost 





perpendicularly, the spectator seems to be looking 
out over the sea from hanging gardens. Peering 
through a lattice-work of leaves and flowers,— 
crimson, blue, and yellow,—he looks down, through 
a veil of clouds that hangs below, on the road 

of La Guayra. The curious effects of the mirage 
invest these scenes with the most si ,and often 
with the most beautiful appearances.” 


Arrived at Caraccas, Mr. Hawkshaw describes 
the effect of the earthquakes, and discusses the 
Slavery Code of Venezuela and its effects upon 
morals. One clause in the latter, and our au- 
thor’s remarks thereupon, are worthy of notice :— 
“* Art. 10.—A fund shall be established for the 
annual emancipation of slaves, composed, first, of 
2 per cent. on the whole property of those who die, 
leaving only collateral heirs; secondly, 10 per cent. 
of the whole property of those who die leaving heirs 
who are foreigners; thirdly, the net property of all 
those dying intestate, and not leaving lineal heirs, 
who by the law ought to succeed them, which shall 
be administered to by the exchequer; and fourthly, 
the gifts and legacies of persons well disposed to this 
benevolent design, whose names will be published in 
the state annual of the district.’ 

* The law then proceeds to enact, that each year 
a number of slaves shall be emancipated, equal to 
the maximum number which had been emancipated 
by the previous law. And that in case the fund, to 
be provided in manner aforementioned, be insuf- 
ficient, the deficiency is to be made up from the 
public treasury. The slaves to be emancipated are 
chosen by a committee, appointed in each district ; 
and every year the law enacts that the names of the 
slaves emancipated shall be published, also the 
amount of the emancipation fund in the preceding 
year, and lastly, the sum added from the public 
treasury. As this law had been in force some years, 
it may not be uninteresting to know, that as far as 
my experience went, I could not ascertain that it 
had worked ill for the masters. Of course it had 
tended to limit the numbers of slaves, and in some 
cases to interfere a good deal with the progress of 
cultivation ; and on this account there is more merit 
to be ascribed to the Venezuelian government, in 
adopting measures so enlightened.” 

But our business is rather with Mr. Hawk- 
shaw when sketching and collecting, than when 
he sets himself, however sensibly, to examine sla- 
very laws. From Caraccas he proceeded to Puerto 
Cabello, and thence across the Golfo ‘I'riste to 
Point Tucacas, on the river Aroa, where the 
Mining Association, with which he was con- 
nected, had an establishment. Mrs. Trollope 
and Miss Wright hardly saw their promised 
Troaibtay-edihap sander amore dismal as- 
pect than that in which Tucacas presented itself 
to Mr.. Hawkshaw. The night before his dis- 
embarkation there had been a hurricane :— 

* At the bottom of a sort of inlet, or small bay, 
stood the ‘Casa Grande,’ (or large house,) as the 
natives term it. It was built of * cabbage plank,’ 
the rind of the cabbage palm, roofed with red tiles, 
and had a veranda in front; and though a decent- 
looking building, it had no pretensions to be called 
large, except in comparison with the small huts of 
the natives. Half a dozen other houses were about 
it, built something in the same way, only that they 
were of one story, while the ‘Casa Grande’ was of 
two. One of these was the surgeon’s house, others 
were hodegas or shops, At some distance on the 
right, were ane or two longer buildings, which con- 
tained stores, a blacksmith’s shop, a boat-builder’s 
shed, &e.; and in the background were from sixty 
to. seventy huts or cottages, belonging to the natives, 
formed by posts let into the ground, the interstices 
filled with long grass or palm leaves, the roofs being 
of the same material ; of course these were all only 
of one story, and often contained only one room, in 
which an entire family resided, The whole place 
seemed growing out of the water ; which appearance 
it had, from being built upon a flat piece of land, or 
saline, which was elevated not more than a foot above 
the level of the sea: and the heavy rains of the last 
night had left this flat tract of land in many places 
covered with water. * * We approached the shore, 
under the inspection of a telescope affixed in the 






















veranda of the Casa Grande. The captain fapped out 
had pulled off our upper garments, and had uted by 
them out to dry. We made our entrée, therefore, ig jj gnerous 
nothing but our shirts and trowsers, and as we pad hemes’. back 
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dled through the wet saline, and into the 
wet interior of the Casa Grande,—for the rain 
beat through some of the open and unglazed wig 
dows,—it seemed very much like getting, not out 
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probability’ 

the frying-pan into the fire, but rather out of qm aupe If 
water into the wet. © ® Around and behind they hough, 85 
lage, there extended a very considerable plain, @j hte been 

saline, as this kind of soil is termed in South Ameqi, iy long sting 
ca, and which had been taken from the ocean, chielly gl wending 
by the growth of the mangrove tree, This tree, gr the Su: 
which there are two kinds, (the red and the bingy emt Post 








mangrove,) is very prevalent on those parts of th 
shore in this district that are low and flat, and when 
the water does not deepen rapidly, but contin 

shallow for some distance into the sea. It is the req 
mangrove which is most forward in invading th 
dominion of the sea. Its manner of growth is curiogy, 
a number of stems or roots, ten or twelve, rise fiom 
the wet and muddy soil, and only unite into om 
stem, when five or six feet from the earth. The toot 
or more properly intermediate stems, are sométi 
tangled, and the trunk rather crooked. The | 

are dark green, of a leathery texture, and of a shay 
acutely ovate. Water appears necessary to its exist 
ence, and it seems to require brackish water; fom 
though it grows occasionally considerably inland, 

low tracts of land partially covered with fresh wate, 
yet, where I have seen it, it has always been fn soy 
that had been made from the sea, and which ther. 
fore contained a considerable portion of salt.’ Its 
generally found forming a narrow border along ‘the 
edge of shallow shores, with some of the intermediate 
stems growing directly out of the water, and othen 
of the same tree Springing from the shore; and thy 
inch by inch, with one foot on land and the other in 
the wave, it seems to dispute the territory of th 
ocean.” 

The mangrove leads us naturally to foress—! 
more genially circumstanced. Mr. Hawkshay 
describes with all the gusto of a naturalist, the 
boundless riches of nature in a district “ that has 
plants beneath whose shadow many of our trees 
might dwell, whose shrubs are Patagonians, and 
whose grasses were not intended for the 
hopper, but for the jaguar and the boa.” 

“One of the most singular appearances of the 
forest arose from the number of a species of plant 
called bejucas. These are everywhere seen stretch 
ing from the earth to the tops of the highest tress, 
like stays to the mast of a ship. Sometimes stretchéd] 
perfectly tight, and twisted round each other in pain, 
they resemble hempen cables, being quite regular as 
to thickness, and without a leaf or branch. They 
were of various thicknesses, from the smallest twine 
to six and seven inches in diameter. When yourg, 
they are applied to all purposes for which cordage’s 
used in England ; in the woods the natives lash the 
beams and rafters of their houses with them ; on the 
coast the fishermen use them as ropes for their fist 
crawls, which they sink many fathomsdeep. I have 
seen trees of large diameter, when cut through with 
the axe, remain perfectly stationary, until thee 
natural stays, which were supporting them on all 
sides, were cut away; and not unfrequently have 
riders been pulled from their horses by riding 
against one, which, from its tendril-like appearanee, 
being not thicker perhaps than a quill, they expected 
to break.” 

In the chapter immediately following occu 
the description of the copper mines of 
(twenty miles up the river), to which allusion 
has already been made. But, contenting our 
selves with a passing mention of this, we wil 
continue the sketches of natural history which 
Mr. Hawkshaw’s volume furnishes. ‘The plague 
of insects is described as terrible to any f 
less enthusiastic or thick-skinned than an ef 
mologist :— 

“ After sunset, in the upper parts of the valley 
around the mines, swarms of bats made their appe 
ance; no place was free from them; they entet 
the houses, and if the candle escaped being 






















































































































































out by the fanning of their wings, it was only t0 
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painted moth, which at- 


fapped out by some large 
iaded by the light, followed close after them. So 


were the bats, that in the morning our 
ks were often found streaming with blood, 
phlebotomy of these bloodsuckers, And 
ing the old workings of the mines, a whole 
of them would rush past the candle, in all 
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ity putting it out before they made their 
If a sugar-basin were placed upon the table, 
as I have frequently noticed, not one would 
been seen before,—in two or three minutes 
Jong strings of ants would make their appearance, 
wending their way towards one common centre, 
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This yz. the sugar-basin. Some small and diminutive 
nd the gmt, posted I suppose to watch, though no one 
parts jnows where, hadconveyed the intelligence, and forth- 
t, and when fy with whole legions sallied out. At certain times of 

contingaill he year there is a small species of ant that acquires 

















ings, when they become still more troublesome ; 
their new character, their accustomed sagacity 
dence seem to forsake them, and they fly into 


, Suendles, until they extinguish them by their dead 


jodies, while all below is covered with the killed, 
mimed, and wounded. The bichaco, a large red 
at, which congregates in immense numbers, is very 
famidable. If, in the course of its emigration, it 










IB hould meet with a stable, as it passes through that 


gable, (for it never deviates from its course,) every 
thing must be off; the rats and the serpents forsake 


sm ie roof; and the horses, unless they are let loose, 
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beak their fastenings and decamp. I happened at 
me time to ride under a low tree, which was covered 
with these creatures ; and, as I was riding fast, I did 
not perceive them as I rushed through its foliage. In 
gmoment or two I was astonished by the violent 
ing of my horse, and immediately after by some- 
thing biting through my linen trowsers. It was with 
grat difficulty I pacified the animal, until the furious 
litle creatures were dislodged from his skin. Though 
they are celebrated as strategists, yet these little in- 
gets, when disturbed, fall immediately to work 
vherever they may alight, pell-mell, fighting and bit- 
‘ng Without any regard to arrangement or order, and 
any of the slackness of fear ; each individual 
ting its jaws, as though it considered itself capable 
alone and single-handed of both killing and eating 
thorse. A numerous colony of this kind of ant had 
wablished itself in the midst of a large piece of land 
intended for the growth of maize: the seed was sown, 
ad in a day or two it was all carried off. Another 
attempt was made, and again the maize disap- 
peared: and in spite of all that could be done, by 
attacking their large hillocks, often several yards 
Itoad, with shovels and spades, they still kept posses- 
son of their strongholds. Like Herculaneum or 
Pompeii in their present state, their city was far 
below the surface; and as if the hint had been taken 








fom Hercules at the Augean stables, they were only 
conquered at last by turning the river over their haunts, 
vhich was done by damming it below. This species 
of ant consumes a large quantity of leaves in the 
construction of its nest; and in the woods I have 
uently passed long columns of them, eight or nine 

i broad, following each other in thick array, 
and extending many hundred yards in length. Each 
had a piece of leaf, cut to a circular shape at the 
top, hoisted over its head; and hid beneath the 
green leaves, they presented a most curious appear- 
ace, as if a whole regiment of small leaves had been 
enabled to stand erect and to walk off by themselves. 
A number of their fellows, winding through the ranks, 
vere returning empty-handed to where the leaves 
were clipped, and evidently at full speed. Occa- 
tionally they stopped for a moment, to help up 
fome unlucky wight who had tumbled down from 
top of some root not an inch high, or to lend a 
tand to help another brother, whose leaf had hecome 
ttansfixed by a sharp spine, and who was tugging 
‘way with all his might to get it off again. Another 
speeies of this insect, called the comien, of small size, 
having a white body and black head, was much more 
etive in its ravages. In the house or out of 

in the mines or in the stores, it was equally 
dreaded. Possessing an extraordinary appetite for 
\ ood, it eats fallen trees by the hundred. Once 
tablished in a wooden-bridge, and a mine of gun- 
powder could not destroy it more effectually. Once 
hg made its way to the timbering of the mines, 


Aothing could be more certain in bringing the roof 





about their heads. In the warehouses of the merchant, 
this ant, if it once obtains an entrance, is very de- 
structive. Should it happen to get in by the floor, 
and after eating its way through the boards to find 
itself stopped by a bale of goods, it begins forthwith 
to eat directly upwards; and though half a dozen 
bales should be piled one upon another, it eventually 
appears at the top of the uppermost. * * A large 
hairy spider, a kind of tarantula, used to make its 
way into the stables at the mines, and bite the 
horses’ heels ; after which, the hoof almost invariably 
came off, and if not, a perfect cure could seldom be 
effected in less than a year.” 


Reptiles were no less plentiful in number. 
Mr. Hawkshaw sent to the Manchester Museum 
twenty — of serpents, collected in-the neigh- 
bourhood of Aroa. Alligators, too, swarmed in 
the river :— 

“They seldom attacked man, though there were 
a few, and some of them laughable exceptions, On 
one occasion, as one of the boats, heavily laden, was 
going down the river, one of the peons, quite naked, 
was seated on the gunwale, his legs being in the 
boat. A cayman, tempted by the opportunity, laid 
hold of the astonished peon in the rear, in the way 
that the poet Thomson is said to have helped him- 
self to a peach, simply by raising his mouth to the 
Place where it grew. The astonished peon bounded 
from his seat with the greatest alacrity.” 

In the next chapter our author describes the 
plain of Valencia, Maracay, San Pedro, with in- 
cidental notices of Bolivar and Paez. In the subse- 
quent one, he confirms Mr. Waterton’s account 
of the sloth, in contradiction to the ancient and 
popular notion of that quadruped being formed 
without apparent use or aim. He is less acqui- 
escent when alluding to the Baron Humboldt’s 
description of the cow-tree. The juice of the 
far a which he imagines to be the Galacto- 

endron of that distinguished traveller, was not 
drunk by the natives, and the other trees he 
examined did not yield milk in the profusion 
described ; the fluid when taken into the mouth 
“left something like wax on the teeth and the 
palate.” 

In selecting fragments, by the aid of which 
we would recommend to the reader this little 
book, we have given to our notice a somewhat 
disproportionate space ; yet, from the chapter on 
the Character and Habits of the native Vene- 
zuelans, we must draw a few paragraphs :— 

“ Nothing could be simpler than the houses of the 
natives who lived in the wild and woody districts, 
The materials for building are all obtained from the 
forest, and every man builds his own house. The 
framework, or skeleton, is formed of poles, cut close 
at hand; these are let into the ground by sinking 
round holes, which are afterwards rammed in. Still 
smaller poles are lashed across the top of these for 
rafters. Wild cane, or the bamboo, split into shreds, 
is then tied transversely across the rafters, and the 
whole is thatched with the leaves of the fan palm. 
The sides of the building are then closed in by tying 
similar shreds of bamboo, or wild cane, across from 
pole to pole, so as to form a sort of basket-work ; 
afterwards it is either plastered over on the outside 
with a mixture of earth, clay, and grass, or, if intended 
to be more permanent, it is lined within, as well as 
covered without, with the lattice-work and plaster- 
ing: or it is boarded with narrow plank, formed by 
splitting the rind of the cabbage palm. It it be a 
place intended only for temporary purposes, then 
the walls, as well as the roof, are merely thatched 
with palm leaves, or a species of rush. One or two 
low rough seats, or stools,a coarse earthern jar or 
two, a number of tortumas (calabashes) in the shape 
of basins and bottles, made from a kind of gourd 
which grows in the forest, nearly complete the fur- 
niture of these domiciles. A small cotton hammock 
or two are suspended across the room, and serve as 
sofa, settee, and couch ; two or three long knives are 
stuck about the wall, an axe and a machette laid on 
the floor, and perhaps an ugly, coarse, Birmingham 
musket, reared in one corner, For cooking purposes, 
a fire is made upon the ground, under a small shed, 
erected at a little distance. And it is under this shed 





that the females of the family spend a considerable 
part of the day, squatted on the ground, apparently 
doing nothing, or perhaps pounding the root of the 
cassava in a wooden mortar, with a wooden pestle, to 
extract from it, by frequent washing, its poisonous 
qualities, before making it into bread. 

“Tn large towns the cottages are somewhat better 
as it regards externals; squarer, more regular in 
shape, better plastered and whitewashed, but the 
furnishing is not very superior; some of the tor- 
tumas may have given place to coarse earthenware, 
which, however, is no great improvement, for the 
earthenware is generally unglazed, and of the coarsest 
kind.” 

Mr. Hawkshaw’s sojourn in South America 
was short, the fever of the country having soon 
laid hold of him. This is to be regretted, as 
having tended to narrow his circle of observa-~ 
tions. 





The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, §c. Edited 

by Robert Vaughan, D.D. 

(Second Notice.) 

WE will now endeavour to glean a few extracts 
from this voluminous correspondence, which may 
probably amuse our readers, though they might 
search in vain for aught that will throw new 
light upon, or even olase in a clearer point of 
view any of the events of this period. The 
letters commence in the year 1654, and are con- 
tinued to June 1658, when Pell was recalled b 
the Protector, scarcely three months before his 
death. 

The following is curious, as showing the 
high estimation in which the Protector was 
held, even in the Swiss Cantons, as well as how 
early the opinion prevailed on the continent, 
that in England money could be found to pay 
for everything. 

“On Monday, September 4th, I saw the jewels, 
mentioned in my letters of July 1 and 8, and that of 
August 26. He that hath them in his keeping hath 
been, and is, the principal opposer of them that 
would renew the league with France. He was also 
the first and the greatest urger of the protestant 
cantons to offer their mediation between the English 
and the Low Dutch. He told me that those jewels 
were delivered in the French court to the officers of 
the Switzers. Some officers of every canton have a 
right to some share in them. Most of the officers 
were then cashiered and sent home. The French 
say, that those jewels were worth much more than 
the debt the Swiss officers then claimed. was, 
six hundred thousand livres—but that they were 
forced to give them so many jewels, because the 
Switzers would not be contented with fewer, as not 
believing that they were worth so much money 
as the French valued them at. Wherefore those 
cashiered officers have often called upon the French 
ambassador to redeem them. He always answered 
them, that if they would renew the league, he would 
presently receive the jewels, and pay them the said 
six hundred thousand livres, with interest for four 
years, due at the end of this year. But the treasurer 
that hath them in his keeping—being, as I said 
before, an utter enemy to the league—hath always 
hindered that resolution. The captains that were at 
Vienna say, that the Emperor, having the pictures 
of them, offered to buy some of them, but was not 
willing to buy them all. The officers here begin to 
be itnpatient, having need of their money. 

“The treasurer would fain prevent their falling 
out, and yet sees it hard to be done without procuring 
of money. He told me—but desired that it might 
be kept secret both here and in England—that I 
should oblige him very much if I would signify these 
things to his Highness ; adding that he believed that 
the French ambassador would make haste to pay them 
that money, if he heard for certain that my Lord Pro- 
tector had given me order to lay down money for them, 
either by way of buying them outright, or taking them 
as a caution or pawn, to be redeemed by France within 
a year, otherwise to be accounted irrevocably sold. I 
told him that I would not give him any encourage- 
ment to hope that my Lord Protector would meddle 
with any such bargain; but the high account that I 
had made of his friendship should prevail so far with 
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me as to promise him to write into England, at large, 
concerning that business.” 

The following postscript to a letter from Thur- 
loe, merits transcription, for the Scriptural 
dignity which pervades the blessing bestowed 
by the venerable mother of the Protector on her 
son :— 

* My Lord Protector’s mother, of ninety-four years 
old, died the last night, and a little before her death, 
gave my lord her blessing in these words:—‘ The 
Lord cause his face to shine upon you, and comfort 
you in all your adversities, and enable you to do 
great things for the glory of your most high God, and 
to be a relief unto his people ; my dear son, I leave 
my heart with thee ; a good night.’” 

The next extract is in a very different strain ; 
but hostility to the memory of the Pope, who 
excommunicated the Jansenists, and patronized 
De Retz, was probably the reason of its being 
transcribed from the letter of Pell’s Italian cor- 
respondent. It affords a fair any of the 

asquinades of the period. The Donna ow 

a universal fame forrapacity; and Pencirollo, 

mentioned here, was the favourite cardinal of 
Innocent, who had lately died. 

“One knocking at the door of Paradise, Saint 
Peter looked out, and asked,‘ Who’s there?” He 
that had knocked, answered, ‘I am Pope Innocent 
the Tenth.’ ‘Unlock the door, and come in,’ said 
St. Peter. ‘I have not the keys about me,’ quoth 
the other. ‘ No,’ said St. Peter, * you left them with 
Donna Olympia; go fetch them. I do not use to 
turn the key for popes; they may use their own 
keys.’ 

* The old man going thence discontented, saw a 
door standing open, into which he was invited to 
enter, and was told that he was welcome. ‘0,’ said 
Pluto, ‘long looked for, come at last.’ The hellish 
darkness was not so great but that Mascabruno 
quickly spied him: * And art thou come at last. with 
all thy faults?’ said he: ‘thou that madest me be 
executed unjustly.” ‘ Not unjustly,’ said the pope ; 
‘your behaviour in the datary redounded too much 
to my dishonour.’ * What!’ said the other, ‘I did 
nothing without order of your factotum, your donna.’ 
After much contesting, they fell to cuffs, and that 
with so much noise, that they disturbed Pencirollo, 
who coming out, and having learned the occasion of 
the quarrel, composed it for a time, by telling them 
it was impossible to decide the controversy between 
them, till Donna Olympia came thither, which would 
be very shortly, So that, in the interim, they ought 
to keep the peace. (Witness) Pasquin.” 

The following right learned calculation may 
amuse our readers. Pell scems always to have 
had a great taste for this laborious trifling ; it is 
probable the Fifth Monarchy men held the same 
views, and this will account for their risings. 

“ Men variously impoverished by the long troubles, 
full of discontents, and tired by long expectation of 
amendment, must needs have great propensions to 
hearken to those that proclaim times of refreshing— 
a golden age—at hand, &e. Nor is it a wonder that 
some should willingly listen to those that publish 
such glad tidings, under the name of the kingdom of 
Christ and of the saints; especially when so many 
prophecies are cited and applied to these times. 
Some that have heard that the end of Paganism is 
placed in the year 395, and that then there was not 
one heathen temple left standing in the Roman em- 
pire, will easily be induced to believe that the faffous 
number, 1260, ought to be added to it; and then 
this year, 1655, must needs be pointed out for an 
apocalyptical epocha. Others pitch upon the year 
1656, because, having summed up the lives of the 
patriarchs in the fifth chapter of Genesis, they find 
1656 years from the creation to the flood, and thence 
infer, that the coming of Christ will be the next 
year, because it must be as in the days of Noah. 
Others will wait three or four years more, hoping 
that the 1260 years must be reckoned from the death 
of Theodosius, and the division of the Roman empire 
between his sons. Nor need we wonder, if we find 
some confident that eleven years hence we shall see 
the fatal change, because of the number 666.” 

There are numerous letters relating to the 
Waldenses, but no additional information is 





given. Indeed, none is needed; for what with 


‘| the letters of Thurloe already published, the 


fall and particular” and disgusting details of 
Sir Samuel Morland, and the spirited addresses 
of Milton to the continental powers in his 
choicest Latin,” the subject is exhausted. The 
following extracts, from the German news, show 
that even thus early the Poles contemplated the 
transfer of their kingdom to some neighbouring 
power, 

“Other letters from the same place tell us of the 
continuation of levies, contributions, and persecution 
of protestants there; that the Prince of Transylvania 
shall certainly marry the Holstein lady, the Queen 
of Sweden’s sister ; that the Poles intend to try their 
fortune against the Swedes once more this year, and 
if they fail, they will oblige themselves to make their 
kingdom hereditary to the house of Austria, if it free 
them of the Swedes; or if Austria refuse, they will 
offer the same conditions to the Muscovite, with whom 
some have already been tampering.t * * 

“ From Vienna, May 19.—The house of Austria 
will accept the Poles’ offer of their crown, not con- 
sidering that thereby they will inevitably pull upon 
their heads the enmity of Moscovy, Sweden, and 
Transylvania. The Austrian forces upon the frontiers 
of Silesia expect order to fall into Poland. The 
deputies of Hungary are departed ; nothing was con- 
cluded, but that a fortnight hence they would meet 
again to consider what was to be done against Ra- 
gotzi, who had written to the Palatine (the viceroy) 
of Hungary a very smart letter, with threats what he 
would do to Hungary if the Austrians disturbed his 
proceedingsin Poland, Here about Vienna the levies 
continue ; they find horsemen, but no foot ; they are 
sending a deputy into Denmark to persuade the king 
to break with Sweden.” 

The meagre information relating to English 
affairs, contained in the letters of Thurloe, pre- 
sent nothing worth extracting. Indeed, if we 
had found any information that was new, we 
should have been unwilling to credit it, unless 
corroborated from other sources; for though 
Thurloe sent Pellto Zurich, to obtain all the news 
from that quarter which he could, he certainly 
did not proceed with his agent upon the reci- 
procity system. The wary secretary of one of 
the most wary of rulers, was not likely to trans- 
mit secrets of state across hostile countries, 
merely to enable Dr. John Pell to astound the 
burgomasters with his knowledge of the affairs 
of the Protectorate. Thus we find Thurloe’s 
letters touching in the most general way upon 
public affairs, and intermixed with pious aspi- 
rations for the success of the Lord Protector, 
and boastful remarks upon the prosperity and 
tranquillity of the government, evidently intended 
to furnish Pell with the proper cue in his nego- 
tiations; but for that very reason rendering 
them worthless as historical documents. The 
following extracts close the political correspon- 
dence :— 

“« Whitehall, at the Green Cloth, Sept. 27, 1658. 

“Mr. Clerk Comptroller,—I desire you to direct 
the delivering of nine yards of black cloth of twenty- 
four shillings per yard, and six yards of fifteen shil- 
lings per yard, for John Pell, Esq.—Barrincron. 

“ John Pell, Esq.,—You are desired to attend the 
funeral of the most serene and most renowned Oliver, 
late Lord Protector, from Somerset House, on Tues- 
day, the 23rd of November instant, at 8 o’clock in the 
morning at the furthest, and to bring with you this 
ticket; and that, by Friday night next, you send to 
the Herald's Office, near Paul’s, the names of your 
servants that are to attend in mourning, without 
which they are not to be admitted ; and also to take 
notice that no coaches are to pass, on that day, in 
the streets between Somerset House and Westmin- 
ster.” 

The Appendix, although, as we have already 
remarked, wholly unconnected with the main 
design of the work, presents several amusing 


notices relative to the learned men of the 
sixteenth century, and the speculations 
inventions with which that period bens 
Pell, for some years during the parliam 
war, resided at Amsterdam, from whence hy 

roceeded to Breda, where he became a professor 
in the New College, and thus seems to haye 
made an extensive acquaintance with the Fr 
and Flemish literati. The following letter j, 
by Sir William Petty :— 

, “*Leyden, Aug. 14-21, 1644, 
“Sir,—On Sunday noon, I received your letter ¢ 


buted as followeth, namely, to Golius, wh 
perusal of it, said it was a most solid nr 
thanking you very much that you remembered hig 
with a copy; and said withal, that he, at his lag 
being at Amsterdam, much endeavoured to hay 
waited on you there. But he told me that it is wel} 
thirty years since Longomontanus’s doctrine first sy 
light ; since which time he hath, by many letten, 
been advertised of his error, but being 
enamoured with his invention, could not be made to 
retract it, and so hath grown extreme old in his 
thereon. ‘ Wherefore,’ said Golius, ‘ *twere scare 
religion to trouble the obstinate old man an 
since other thoughts would better become his yea 
than the mathematics.’ I then went to Salmatius,pm. 
fessor honorarius, who likewise showed many tokens 
of his kind acceptance, and told me (among other dis, 
course, whereof I had much with him) that the age 
of the author of this false opinion would set an autho. 
rity on it, and therefore it had the more need of m 
futation. Wal«us thanks you very much, exprem 
ing no faint desires to have the honour, as he said, 
of your acquaintance. I have presented one to Mons 
de Laet but this morning, for at the many other 
times that I had formerly been to wait on him, I was 
not so happy as to find him. Van Schooten also 
thanks you, but he being very old and indisposed, I 
had not much talk with him, as I had with the othe, 
To Dr. Kyper, being a man reasonably versed in 
those studies, and not of low esteem here, I presented 
one; I have given two to Joncher Hooghland, a 
chemist and physician, Descartes’ most intimate 
friend and correspondent, who hath promised, at his 
next writing, to send one to Descartes. And m, 
having retained only one to show my friends upand 
down where I go, I hope they are all disposed of to 
your mind.” 

This is from Sir Charles Cavendish, the eldest 
son of the Duke of Newcastle ;— 

** Antwerp, March 26, 1645, old style. 

“ Worthy Sir,—Not to trouble you with more par. 
ticulars of our journey than that, at Rotterdam, Sir 
William Boswell came to us, whom I found to be 
that which I supposed him formerly to be, a discreet, 
civil gentleman, I perceive he thinks Monsieur 
Descartes’ last book to be full of fancy, though he 
esteems much of him. Here I met with Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s book,} but had no time to read it at all; 
but it appears to-me to have some things in it extra 
ordinary. We met here with the famous capuchin 
Rieta: his book is now in the press here, almost 
finished. He solves the appearances of the planets 
by eccentrics without equants or epicycles, and yet 
not according to Copernicys’ system of the world. 
He teaches also in this book the making of his new 
telescope ; his tube for his best glass was spoiled, so 
that we could not see it, but we saw another made 
by his directions, but had not the opportunity of 
looking at a convenient object far distant ; but, asI 
guess, it is not better than mine ; it represents objects 
reversed. I had not discourse enough with him 
alone to ask him many queries, but, doubtless, he is 
an excellent man and very courteous, and I 
him free and open in his discourse tome. He says 
he can easily and infallibly find the longitude, but he 
discovers not that in this book. He says, the satellites 
of Jupiter are little suns, and divers other novelties 
he hath observed, many of which he will not discover 
in this book. I have no more now to trouble you with, 
but to desire that you will think of publishing some 





“+ In these tamperings we see sotne of the circum- 
stances which prepared the way for the memorable division 
of Poland.” 





“+ Sir Kenelm Digby's ‘Two Treatises on the Body 
and Soul of Man’ were printed at Paris in 1644, and 1 
printed at London in 1645.” 
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dye mst especially in the analytics. And so 







all happiness, 
east your assured friend and servant, 
“Cuartes Cavenpyssne.” 
The following extracts are from the letters of 
yr. Hartlib, he to whom Milton dedicated his 










th have on Education’ :— 
the French ‘The Universal Character Dr. Wilkins has now 
ng letter is ought to that perfection that he is pleased to pro- 
nise me some time next week to show it to Dr. Ward 
‘1¢21, 164, Bf gd me together, that it may be jointly considered 
a letter of ff py ys all; and if he be as wary in his affirmations 
nefatess 





about it as he used to be about other things, I make 
podoubt but it will be found extraordinarily ingenious, 
though I confess I yet distrust the practicableness of 













, indivers cases.” Thus far he.” 

| refutate Oo eis Robert Honywood, lately come from the 
mbered him Hague, tells of a very singular invention of a clock 
y at his lag yithout a balance, goes most exactly true, and 
red to have Mf seeds only to be wound up once in eight days. It 
vat it is well Hy gold there for seven pounds sterling. Fromentil 
‘ine first my ff jth undertaken to make the like, if not to exceed 
any letter, Hy The travelling chariots begin more and more to 





bein use amongst us; they were first invented by 


















































be made to ff Colonel Blunt, in Kent; they go with one or two 
in his dotage Mf homes, and are so light that, if the horses be good, 
Were scare Hi they may go easily with two or more persons fifty or 
2 any Mor, H gsty miles aday. The Earl of Thanet uses another 
ne his yean fH kind of new invented carriages, carrying in them five 
mati hundred weight of all manner of commodities, the 
\any tokens H egriage being closely covered to shelter it from rain, 
1g other dis. H sud going fifty miles a day with one horse, which is 
hat the age danged for another at twenty-five miles; but the 
a _ — are 80 oy that, as yet, they have not fol- 
is example.” 
ch, expres: “Of this Norden of Bristol, I have no other insight 
as he wyet, but that he hath invented a peculiar kind of 
ne to Mons, depsydras, which are very much commended ; but 
nany other # Jam promised another invention of clepsydras which 
him, I was & one Dr. Lake, a civilian, by many serious observa- 
ooten also Mi tions for many years together, hath at last brought 
disposed, I fH to such a perfection as that, in the judgment of Mr. 
the other, ff Smethwick, it is said to excel all that ever hath been 
versed in known in this kind. Himself hath tried it already 
[ presented  forfourteen days, and finds it to be so accurate a di- 
oghland, a minution of time that he far prefers it before any 
» intimate § ¢her clocks or watches. My Lord Protector hath 
sed, at his bought a clock for three hundred pounds, invented 
And , yy Fromantil, which needs not to be wound up within 
web 7 ee I hope I shall get one of Dr. Lake’s water 
ras.” 
the eldest The work closes with ‘ Mr. Pell’s Diary of his 
Residence at Zurich,’ of which the following 
old style. Mlectable specimen may suffice :— 
more par- “March 1. I was forty-three years old. 
rdam, Sir — 2. My Lord Protector sent for me, and 
und to be first proposed that journey to me. 
a discreet. — 3. The Low-Dutch ambassadors came. 
Moniieur — 21. Marcus first waited upon me. 
hough he — 24.1 se at Whitehall, 2002. sterling 
t Kenelm vance, 
it at all; April 5. Dismissed by my Lord Protector. I 
it extra supped with my wife and bade her 
capuchin adieu. 
e, almost — 6, Wecame to Gravesend. 
e planets — 8. Dunkirk. 9. Bruges. 10. Sluys. 
y, and yet — 11. Middleburg. 13. Hague. 16. Utrecht. 
he world — 21. From Utrecht to Arnhem, 
his new — 22. Cleve. 25. To Cologne. 28. From 
poiled, s0 Cologne.” 
er made And thus with memoranda of equal impor- 
tunity of § tance, including the notice of his toothache, and 
but, asI ff the valuable entry of “ Jan. 25th, tooth drawn,” 
ts — ten more pages are filled up, and we at length 
with him @ arrive at the conclusion. 
met In finishing our remarks, we must express 
a. our regret that the name of Dr. Vaughan should 
e, but have been associated with a work so worthless, 
satelli in an historical point of view, as this; but more 
novelties § pecially that, while he has only prefixed a 
é thort essay on the life of Cromwell, and furnished 
ou wi the foot notes, his name should have been so 
ng some § thrust forward, that the labels of the volumes 
———— @ actually bear the title of ‘ Dr. Vaughan's Protec- 
~ ie torate of Cromwell’! 





Mr. Forster's interesting ‘ Life of Cromwell,’ 


will afford us a suitable opportun unity of adding a 
few remarks to those already made, while it 
— us with additional data for the analysis 

f the character of the great man who is its sub- 
ject. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Minor Poetry.—Landscape Lyrics, by W. An- 
derson, Esq.—Poetic Fragments, by D. R. Leitch, 
M.D.—Tranquil Hours. Poems by Mrs. E. Thomas, 
Edith, a Tale of the Azores, and other Poems.—For 
some weeks past the Annuals have monopolized all 
the space which could be devoted to the minor poetry 
of the autumn; we must now, however, find room 
for four miscellaneous collections of verse, less aspir- 
ing in their pretensions than their brethren in purple 
and gold. Mr, Anderson’s volume comes nearest to 
the Annuals, inasmuch as it is illustrated with some 
gracefully designed sketches of scenery, well etched 
by Scott. It was intended as a Midsummer present, 
but fresh and faithful pictures of nature are welcome 
at every season. There is an obvious imitation of 
the manner of other poets discernible throughout the 
book, which is rendered more striking by the pe- 
culiarity of the metre in which all the lyrics are 
written ; but the author possesses a certain quantum 
of music and colour which are unborrowed, The 
following is a strange contrast to the dreary time in 
which we are writing :— 
Is vision land so near, 
And we not know of it? Oh! dull and dead 
Must be the heart, the passions cold as lead, 
That find no beauty here! 
Fresh o’er th’ awakened earth, 
Now all the glories of the Summer shine ; 
And Nature, as if drunk with olden wine, 
Is laughing in its mirth! 
And melodies are heard 
From far and near, and sounds that stir the heart, 
Sweeter than fancy dreams of, when slow art 
To rival them has erred. 
All things become more pure 
And lovely to the view: the very flowers 
Seem smiling in a world more rich than ours— 
A birth-place more secure! 
The berry of the wood 
Blooms with new lustre, ‘neath the golden ray 
Of the warm sunshine, resting by the way, 
Where the green forests brood. 
The old and reverend trees, 
And clustering thickets, now are gladly sought 
By him who from the heat would stray remote, 
And rest his limbs at ease. 
The smell of new-mown hay 
Revives the heart, like as at evening time 
We love to listen to the tinkling chime 
Of sheep-bells far away. 
And, lo! the rustic cot, 
On the smooth margin of the quiet lake, 
Where wedded Love and pleased Content partake 
Their enviable lot: 
Where, daylong, may be seen 
Two sister swans disporting in their joy; 
The happy parents, with their baby-boy, 
Reclining on the green. 
Decay should seem unknown— 
But spiteful Time its certain change prepares : 
Light has its shade, and pleasure has its cares ; 
Music its saddened tone: 
Summer its springing weeds, 
And trodden flowers, that tell of bygone joys, 
And thoughts long since forgotten, ‘mid the noise 
That from man’s haunts proceeds. 
How beautiful the sight! 
Why should we think of change for scenes like this? 
Fair as a poet’s thought, when thought is bliss, 
And all he sees is light! 
Let but th’ enraptured eye 
Once look upon the landscapes gorgeous train, 
And, like a kiss upon the brow of pain, 
That brings a solace nigh, 
In after years ‘twill rest 
Within the memory, with bloom and balm, 
Refreshing to the soul, like a sweet calm 
On ocean's troubled breast. 

Dr. Leitch’s verses, the next on our list, constantly 
approach the verge of the picturesque and the pa- 
thetic, but rarely reach it. There are single passages of 
merit,—nay, even of beauty,—inall his “fragments,” 
which are chiefly contemplative, but few in which 
the entire effect is not marred by some common- 
place thought, or prosaic stanza. Perhaps the best 
specimen of his powers which can be given, is to be 
drawn from the meditation which he calls a ‘ Hymn 
in praise of Solitude and Love.’ 

Still, solemn, even sad,—yet how sublime 
Is all around in this secluded scene ! 
The hoary abbey, sanctified by Time, 


Around its wrinkled base—half hid, half seen— 
The moon-lit river winds in eddies deep ! 
Beneath, the dew-drops bend its blade of green, 
Above, the forest nods along the steep, 

And the pure stars on Night’s maternal bosom sleep. 


Now in this silewt solitude, remote 

From Vice and Man, from Passion and from Pride, 
When Reason reigns, and calmly quiet Thought 

Looks on the wrecks of Life's receding tide, 

And pierces through the gloom profound and wide 

Of the fast-coming future,—what regret 

Most fills my heart ?—not talents misapplied, 

Nor dreams delusive could such grief beget, 

Though on those dreams my heart had once been fondly set. 


No! ‘tis my base neglect of that first law, 

That best, divinest canon of the heart ; 

Which, fitly pondered on, alone can draw 

From the torn breast, the ever rankling smart, 
Which thought, to all who think, must still impart; 
To love mankind as they my brethren were, 

To let no favourable chance depart, 

Unstampt with kindness’ seal,—with anxious care 
Imprest, and love which man to all mankind should bear. 


Is not this lesson taught us day by day, 

By Reason, Feeling, Nature, Nature’s God? 

Doth love not warble in the songster’s lay? 

Doth love not prank with flowers, the grassy sod? 
Love sanctifies each scene where man hath trod! 
It murmurs in each stream that sings unseen, 

It lifts the snowdrop from the frozen clod, 

It paints the forest with its varied green, 

And bends o’er all the earth in yon blue sky serene! 


There is right feeling and smooth versification in 
Mrs. Thomas’s verses, but nothing claiming further 
delay for praise or blame. The last of the quartett, 
before us, ‘ Edith,’ undoubtedly contains the’ best 
poetry. We shall leave untouched the ‘ Tale of the 
Azores,’ and the ‘ Lily of the Braes,’ and other longer 
poems, and extract two fragments, which, like those 
already given, are contemplative, from the author's 
* Musings at Sea.’ 

Too heavy filled with dew to swell before 

So light an air—our lower sails hang o'er 

The shrouds in lazy folds—they might be furled, 

For small their aid to move our wooden World. 

But high above—there live the breezes still, 

And with their welcome breath our topsails fill; 

Which, as in pride to drag so vast a thing 

As floats beneath—expand their snow-white wing 

To woo the breeze—and by their power alone 

Our vessel o’er the deep her course holds on. 


Though now we stand beneath a war-ship’s wings— 
How small the greatest of all human things !— 
That labour huge of man appears to be 

But as a leaf upon a shoreless sea— 

A nothing—'mid infinity of space, 

An atom added to earth's myriad race ; 

For God's immensity around us is— 

And what his creature’s works, compared with his! 


. 


The waters scarcely curling round the bow, 

Seek by our ship's dark sides, in whispers low— 
In very gentleness they glide along— 

Scarce heard—as fearful lest a ruder song 

Should break the quiet of the scene around. 
Their murmur is a low and moaning sound— 

A voice—like his who slumbers—and would seem 
Loath to awaken from a fairy dream. 


Oh! it is ecstasy—in early days, 
When youth is ours—before the scorching rays 
Of manhood’s noon have swept away the dew 
That glitters in the eye when life is new, 
Yielding a freshness to the joyous scene 
That makes the sky more blue—the earth more green— 
To stand as now—upon the desert sea, 
Forgetting earth and all that therein lowers; 
For then the soul into eternity 
Looks—and awhile the better world is ours. 
But it is otherwise in after — 
The dews that were in youth are changed to tears. 
And though as blue the Heavens—and earth as green— 
Alas! we see them not as we have seen. 
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which has arrived since the above was written, 








Peeps from the covert of its woody screen ; 
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THE “LIVERPOOL” STEAMER. 


Cork, Nov. 5, 1838. 

I see the papers are full of confused and contra- 
dictory accounts of the expedition of our unfortunate 
Liverpool. One London journal, received to-day, an- 
nounces, formally, that’she is wholly disabled,and is to 
be laid up. Others state that she consumed 400 tons of 
coal ineight days. Again, it is hinted by other parties, 
that the captain’s mismanagement was the cause of 
the failure, and that he ought to have “ gone ahead.” 
There is also much made of certain “tremendous 
hurricanes” the boat is now said to have encountered, 
as if she had been compelled by the elements to re- 
turn. There is no truth in this. 

The statement which I sent you last week, though 
then drawn up necessarily in a hurry, is substan- 
tially correct. The Liverpool was not compelled 
to turn back by the weather. We met nothing 
which deserved to be called a hurricane, going or 
coming; the nearest approach to it occurred the 
day and night before we got into Cove, and not till 
forty-eight hours after we had sounded our retreat. 
Neither was the Liverpool, as a sea-boat, unseaworthy 
or insecure. As I said before, she behaved nobly. 
Some damage was done to her, but less than could 
reasonably be expected. She may not be of as per- 
fect a model for this Transatlantic business as she 
might be; no doubt she is deficient in proportionate 
beam for such a voyage; no doubt there are many 
little inconveniences in her internal construction ;— 
but no one of us have ever dreamed that the boat 
turned round on account of thesethings; no one would 
hesitate, now, any more than before the late expedi- 
tion, to call her a fine ship, or to hazard their lives 
in her across the Atlantic, provided always she were 
furnished and fitted out as she should be with the means 
of performing the voyage. This she was not; and 
this, I repeat, was the cause of her return, She con- 
sumed an extravagant quantity of coal, which was 
one fault and she carried a deficient quantity, which 
was another: and this is the whole explanation of 
her failure. The details are not very important, 
perhaps, since nobody here denies these general facts ; 
but the strict truth, after all inquiries by every kind 
of interested party, seems to be, that there were about 
fifty tons more of fuel remaining, when we turned 
round, than the engineer supposed ; that, allowing 
this, and starting from Liverpool with 563 tons, (as 
advertised), we actually consumed about 360 tons in 
nine days, or just 40 tons a day; and leaving on 
hand, when we got into port, but about 200 tons, 
or little more than what it was generally calculated 
we ought to have on arriving at New York. How 
idle is it then to talk of the captain's persisting, under 
these circumstances: granting we had made 1,000 
miles, and calling that a third of the voyage, we 
could not calculate on requiring less than twelve 
days’ more fuel, or 480 tons, whereas we had only 
323. 

As to the cause of this consumption, I have but to 
confirm what was said before. The fault is in some 
of the flues or bridges,I am not engineer enough 
to describe it technically ; but no one denies that, 
after the little pretence of an experiment to Dublin 
and back, and before starting for New York, an 
alteration was made in some of these avenues, by the 
removal of bricks or otherwise, to which, at least, an 
additional consumption of 700 1b. the hour is imme- 
diately to be traced. This was unknown, it is said, 
to the company; perhaps even to the agent.» No 
matter. It is not unknown now; at least it is not 
here denied. But here lies the fault; the ship was got 
off in too great a hurry. It was inevitable, in such 
a flurry to be absurdly punctual to a day, (which is 





the only apology I hear of,) that some deficiencies 
should occur. I hope it may- prove a lesson to all 
candidates for Transatlantic navigation in future. 
At all events, the cause itself must not suffer on 
account of such a proceeding as this. 

You may feel some interest in knowing, what I 
hear from the best authority, that this company are 
having a depot of coals established at Fayal, for the 
greater security or comfort of their winter navigation. 
This, no doubt, may sometimes be a convenience, 
though not one, I hope, necessary to be relied on, as 
that island, I believe, is at least 200 miles out of 
the regular course, to the south. 

P.S. Monday afternoon.—Just as I expected. The 
Liverpool has come inte Cove from an “ experimental 
trip,”—experimental on the re-alterations made here, 
which, of course, should have been made and tried at 
Liverpool. The result is “ highly satisfactory” ; that 
is, the boat has made 185 miles in twenty-four hours, 
with a high wind all the way, and a head-wind part 
of it; and this she has done with a consumption of 
thirty tons and a fraction. On the strength of this 
proceeding, such as it is, we shall leave port again 
early to-morrow. Meanwhile, it is announced that 
nearly, if not quite 700 tons of fuel will be on board, 
with which we have reason to be satisfied, especially 
as we are already a day or two on our way. Under 
these circumstances, and with a good boat,—being 
only seven inches deeper than before,—it will be 
strange if we cannot accomplish the voyage. We 
hope to be in New York in eighteen days at the 
farthest. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden. 

We talk of the “lang Scots miles,” but what are 
they to the German? especially the Saxon; and 
more especially those at the fag-end of a long, unin- 
teresting, midsummer route, with a sun almost strong 
enough to blister your coach-panels, and clouds of 
dust as suffocating as Simooms? Prussia always 
suggests to me the notion of a reclaimed sea-bed, 
being little more undulating or fertile :—I could even 
imagine the Baltic had deserted a tract that did not 
afford marine herbage and cover sufficient for its 
fishes. It would seem, at least, as if the earlier 
potentates had taken all of North Europe worth pos- 
session, and left the refuse to form the kingdom of 
Prussia Proper. Such was its general character to 
one who is no geologist, but simply does not put up 
his eyes like spectacles, while he is travelling. I 
have left Prussia, however, in perfect admiration at 
three things—its police, its posting, and its magpies. 
How so many of these social and gluttonous birds 
should exist in a country where a human face is a 
phenomenon, and where the depths of dry sand hardly 
turn up a well-grown worm or superfluous grain, 
might puzzle the philosopher of Selborne to conceive. 
There are here also multitudes of the crow, named 
with us Royston, or more expressively, from being 
mottled brown between the shoulders, Saddleback ; 
the colour is in strange natural unison with the arid 
tone of the soil, and to a poetic mind augments the 
wildness of its character. If one could venture the 
solecism, a hot bleakness might describe the summer 
complexion of Prussian scenery, as well as terms less 
illogical, From Potzdam forth the only flourishing 
vegetation is rush-grass, which grows tall enough to 
hide Gulliver: a thin green scurf has begun to gather 
on some knolls here and there, but still that flower 
of sterility, the thistle, luxuriates. Even the pine 
forests themselves seem tacked to the ground through 
so mere a baize of verdure, everywhere broken and 
showing the pallid sands beneath, that only for their 
closeness a zephyr would upset them. Sands! sands! 
glistening, gray, interminable sands!—as if nature's 
face were silvered over with a leprosy. All this, 
besides desolate, sun-dried, blast-swept towns, and 
villages in which human creatures are rather stabled 
than housed, keeps the spirits at such low ebb, that 
the flesh wastes sympathetically. You will smile 
when I tell you what alone served to cheer me— 
Izaak Walton or Gilbert White could understand it 
—innumerable ground-larks, which trot about the 
roads here, animating them, as lizards do in Italy, 
with their jet-bright eyes and vivacious movements, 
for they run as fast as little ostriches. I believe it 
is true, that we may find society in the blankest soli- 
tude; and shall, at all events, feel ever grateful to 








those elegant apologies for sparrows, w 





































enliveneg more 
the dreariest part of my route by their gai Without fg kindred 

noise, and familiarity without portnean . ‘the lee 
Wittenberg came in sight,—Shakspeare’s Wit foarish. I 
it lies‘a little off your direct way from Berlin to his I know 
Dresden, and is an old faded town on the ri benk ( peauty and 
of the Elbe ; fortified, approached by as fine @ bridge BH Dorado. 
as can be made out of wood, and a place whose famy which were 
has long survived its pretensions. Hamlet Would events, the 
rather ask now— icription: 
But what in faith make you at Wittenberg? tea-kettle 0 
It is no longer an University—except of dust ang fg could contr 
dulness. Horatio would die of the pip here, like  opolis int 
forlorn chicken, after the first day. Yet we hada comprehen: 
more hospitabledinner thanusual in North Germany, ff Dresden is 
where a kind of perpetual half-Lent seems to be kep, jke a star 
judging from the road-side houses of reception, Og, jf lid like the 
host had k2en a great man’s butler, which he prove [f wtibed a8 § 
by his choice wines and promptitude to release the vecture,—I 
corks with or without notice. The Prussians are 4 metropolis 
very demure, sombre people; they have feature. I 
heads, and features that even at full play fall into deep, widis 
angles like sc many plans of fortifications ; yet hem jy g@ syle | 
was a phiz to which Grimaldi’s versatile countenangs (§ tome Fren 
would have been a fossil. Imagine a face of. caoyt. former, an 
chouc, lit up with laughing gas, and twisting: itgey § Along, mé 
into fifty different masks per minute—I can remejg. fg gether «isi 
ber Joe Munden’s power of grimace—and Philpot § biéerand 
Curran’s, which was still more stupendous—but the jg {om these 
Wittenberger's, like everything German, struck’ me fg To What 2 
as quite transcendental. I have thought it worth § la Hora 
particular commemoration, too, as the one jolly vi damage tc 
I observed within the Prussian dominions. To which, hov 
philosopher this will not be without its moment, Davoust’s 
The Town-House is as venerable as dilapidation  bidge foo 
and weather stains can make it. In front standg'g mess rou! 
bronze statue of Luther, by Schadow, under a Gothig [y sone to tl 
canopy of iron, and inscribed perhaps with a double jy mazed a! 
allusion : for Luther 
Ist’s Gottes werk, so wird’s bestehen ; isa ponde: 

ist's Menschen’s, so wird’s untergehen. pilasters a 

If God's work, it will aye endure; he heard 1 

If man’s, ’tis not a moment sure. tion of a ( 






The divine spirit of genius within the statue will 
scarce render it immortal : clumsy and characteristig, 
it expresses the massive vulgarity of Luther's mind 
well, but destroys all reverence for the original, and 
makes affection ridiculous: if Protestant art keepsto 
this unamiable style in representing sanctified per 
sonages, image-worship is impossible, and the Virgin 
herself might be admitted into our churches without 
fear of producing one idolat Yet Schadow ranks 
high among German sculptors. Luther and Melane 
thon are buried in the Schloss-kirche (castle-church), 
against the doors of which this only triumphant Anti. 
pope hung up his programme of religious rebellion 
the famous ninety-five theses. A huge round Tower 
enfilades the church with loop-holes, for defenders of 
the faith have argued at times most cogently threugh 
the mouth of a cannon. In the Stadt-kirche (town 
church), a pointed edifice, with some good doo 
canopied and pinnacled, is an altar-piece by Cranaeh, 
on the whole more to be wondered at than admired: 
Melancthon baptizing, and Luther preaching, contain 
some fine heads, broadly painted; the Last Supper, 
arranged circle-wise, has bright thin court-card colour 
ing, so peculiar to the earlier works of this artist, 
Luther's chair and beer-jug are still preserved in his 
apartment at the Augustine Convent. Apropos: I 
did not find the “ Herr Doctor,” as he is desi 
spoken of much more reverentially by the Germans 
than their ablest Pope, Hildebrand or Julius, by the 
Italians: distance, like death, canonizes, I took joy- 
ful adieu of Wittenberg; it is termed the“ Protestant 
Mecea,” but certainly would never be a favourite 
pilgrimage of mine. Such a desert looks the place, 
you expect wild cats at the chimney corners, and 
foxes peeping like lap-dogs out of the windows, In 
deed, the whole tour of Prussia might be ordained as 
a penance. 

Immediately on entering the Saxon frontier vege 
tation thickens, firs give place to noble forest trees 
hills swell, vallies wind, and streams refresh the soil. 
I do not mean to ascribe this difference to Saxony 
being by comparison a free state, but a politician 
may see something in it. The genius of improves 
ment, however, has little taste for a town resi 
here now-a-days; Dresden secms to have declined 
much since the age of its absolute kings, whilst Berlin 
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more and more handsome yearly under hers: 
result, your politician will perhaps affirm, 
same cause, as under despotism capitals always 
I know nothing about the matter—but 
this I know, that Dresden is no more the miracle of 
and splendour it has been imagined than El 
lo. We have had golden accounts of both, 
which were in my mind better called brazen; at all 
events, the whole of the finery belongs to the written 
descriptions. Travellers are apt to burnish every 
tea-kettle of a town into a shining city, yet how they 
could contrive to metamorphose this livid little me- 
tropolis into the lustre of all Germany, surpasses my 
cmprehension. A “northern Florence” forsooth ! 
is as like Florence as a leaden sixpence is 

jke a star of the first magnitude, or Scriblerus’s pot- 
lid like the shield of Achilles. Florence may be de- 
gribed as a beautiful labyrinth of picturesque archi- 
tecturey—Dresden distinguishes itself as the single 
petropolis of Europe without one fine architectural 
feature. It lies upon a dead flat, and consists of 
deep, Widish, dusky streets, embellished after a mon- 
gel style between antique German and Louis-Qua- 
tore French, wanting the fantastic originality of the 
former, and the artificial magnificence of the latter. 
Along, massive bridge over the Elbe does not alto- 
gether disgrace its foundations, being built out of 
hider and eggs,—that is to say, out of the tax squeezed 
fom these luxuries in Lent by a papal indulgence. 
To what noble uses may the poorest things come at 
lst, Horatio! That wise occupation, war, did much 
damage to this useful structure; but one arch of 
thich, however, bears token at present of Marshal 
Davoust’s farewell salvo. Two Churches, at the 
bridge foot, are the gems of Dresden architecture : 
me is round, and presents its bomb-proof cupola of 
sone to the astonished stranger ; who is still more 
amazed at finding it fitted up within like a theatre 
for Lutheran service : the other, for Catholic service, 
isa ponderous oblong, perplexed (not decorated) with 
pilasters and sculptures, where fine fiddle-music may 
heheard by those who approve this catgut desecra- 
tion of a Christian temple; to me, though far enough 
fom a Puritan, it sounds as irreverent as the rattle 
dice upon a coffin, or halfpence on a tombstone. 
There are no less than three royal residences, but not 
apalace amongst them: that which the king inhabits 
iva straggling, tottering hotel ; a second, called the 
winger, is one court of an unfinished plan, frittered 
into puerile detail, and crusted over with a frivolous 
profusion of enrichment, like a colossal example of 
Dresden crockery. The architect of the third, or 
Palace, appears also to have sipped his in- 
giration from the porcelain tea-pot. Nothing can be 
dingier than the outside of the Opera House,—except 
the interior ; but the orchestra is admirable—only 
sxeond in Germany to that of Vienna, as far as my 
imorance can judge—unlike all others there, these 
two bands admit brazen instruments discreetly, whose 
lashness the great theatre of outer Air can alone 
subdue. To complete my panorama of Dresden, 
there are these two modern public buildings: the 
Office, in a neat, mean style, like a Poorhouse, 
mdthe Haupt-Wache (guard-house) inoffensive. 
NB. for antiquarians: I have not seen such a thing 
#a*Saxon arch” in all Saxony: there is little or no 
Gethie architecture in the metropolis, but as may 
be from my above remarks, a good deal of 
Vmdal. Some gardens surround the town, whose 
tiled alleys and docked formality of foliage render 
them far less beautiful than those of Frankfort or 
Ratisbon. Along the river side, an arid walk through 
tvarf trees, forms the celebrated Bruhl Terrace, 
vhere politics, scandal, soft nonsense, uproarious 
ies, coffee, and clouds of tobacco-smoke, are 
titted and imbibed every evening to the great satis- 
ftion of numerous visitors. Suburb gardens on the 
posite side skirt a long range of hills,—the only 
«tensive hills I ever saw so near a town which gave 
wihing romantic to its aspect; but they are dry 
heaps of earth as uniform as if they had been riddled 
tere, and have never acquired the verdure of downs 
‘compensate their want of variety, being covered 
vitha black low brushwood, like a heath singed by 
! mill’s explosion. In fact, there is scarce a 
near Dresden at once agreeable and accessible ; 
the Grosser Garten (great garden), besides being 
as monotonous as a chess-board, lies a mile 
d-the barriers; and a noble avenue of limes 
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along the Elbe, which might continue the miserable 
Zwinger promenade into the country with fine and 
salutiferous effect, has been cut off from approach by 
masses of public buildings, raised just high enough to 
make the said promenade like the bottom of a dry 
pond. After this synopsis of the Saxon capital, I 
cannot understand how its reputation for beauty, 
architectural or natural, should have crept into a 
proverb; nor why Frederic and Napoleon ought to 
have fired cotton balls at it more than at various 
other towns whose loveliness demanded quite as soft 
atreatment. But I can well understand how a resi- 
dence here should be, on other accounts, delightful. 
The distant environs are rightly renowned for every 
charm of nature; the climate is mild, even to the 
suspicion of miasma; lodging is elegant, convenient, 
cheap; the towns-people are civil, though of callous 
temperament and clownish exhibiting 


esteem, and will sink lower every: day in all esteem 
but Saxon and English—perhaps even in these ere the 
millennium. The Dresden is, beyond doubt, second 
to the Munich gallery :—after my dilettante opinion, 
to the Paris and Berlin likewise: both the Florence 
collections are as superior to it as the two hemi- 
spheres of fixed stars to two handfuls of fireflies. Nay, 
being heretic enough to dispute the divine excellence 
of Correggio’s easel-works,—a scepticism which I 
venture to prognosticate will become orthodoxy at 
last—even the Venice collection, I think, might 
compete with the Dresden ; and, with the Cartoons, 
our own would surpass it. A brief analysis of the 
principal pictures may serve to render this tenet less 
like a paradox. 

I must premise two things: first, that if architec- 
tural genius were taxed to construct a Gallery best 
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neither French aimabilité nor English heartiness— 
perhaps accounted for by their depressed state, which 
renders them at: once spiritless to oblige, yet obse- 
quious, Further: I can believe the society enchant- 
ing, as I did not enter it; that a court, affable from 
need of members, encourages harmless dissipation, 
and a decent public (where two religions are en face, 
like two cats bearding each other,) keeps what is 
offensive in a corner. The water and wine are bad, 
but then the flow of soul is said to be little less deli- 
cious than abundant; various authors and artists, 
Tieck, Tiedge, Carus, Vogel, Retzsch, probably raise 
the tone of mind somewhat above German-Spa level ; 
the purest dialect is written here, if not spoken; an 
image of a free constitution, and a stammering to- 
wards free debate in parliament, may to many prove 
attractive. Besides all this, several collections of 
Art amuse the idle visitor or instruct the studious; 
and, last not least advantage, the Royal Library is 
rendered circulating, on a principle more gracious to 
strangers than citizens, as the latter must go bail for 
any books borrowed by the former. Despite of these 
manifold allurements, we find Dresden signally dull ; 
others flee from it as detestable: but the time is 
summer and the town empty, for our Germans are as 
devoted as snipes and woodcocks to watering-places. 

This little metropolis still flatters herself with the 
bland supposition that she possesses the finest Gal- 
lery of Paintings in the world. Till of late the same 
idea was pretty universal on this side the Alps, and 
perhaps is even yet very prevalent. For some ages 
a huge trumpet has hung at the world’s ear, blown 
by False Taste, and blazoning—* the Dresden Gal- 
lery!” "Twas in vain that before my visit I proposed 
the doubt: we know what the pictures are, we know 
where they are, we know they are all but half a 
dozen at other places than Dresden: query,—the 
materials which form this wonderful gallery? It was 
answered, that “ what every one says must be true” 
—and denied that a hundred million echoes of a 
hammer-stroke will never nail anything the faster. 
Now, having seen the Gallery, let me state the veri- 
table fact, the valuable as veritable fact—it is a jewel 
of great price to the groping amateur: there are but 
siz first-rate works in the whole Saxon collection, 
Raffael’s Madonna di San Sisto, Correggio’s Notte, 
Magdalen, St. Francis, St. Sebastian, St. George,— 
seven, if we add Titian’s Christo della Moneta, con- 
taining a bust and a half. Of second class pictures 
there are not many ; of the lowest class innumerable. 
Let me subjoin, likewise, that the six great pictures 
mentioned are in a state of ruin, I fear irrecoverable 
ruin—but the spectres, some equipped with new 
sheets, of what they once were. I explain the prejudice 
on this ground: that till lately among the Germans, 
and even yet among us, the laborious Dutch, and 
the squalid Italian schools, of Dow, Caravaggio, 
Guercino, &c., have been ranked far above their 
proper degree. Of productions from these pictorial 
manufactories, the Dresden Gallery is, according to 
the visitor's taste, either a treasure-house or a lumber- 
room: there are 57 Wouvermans, and 32 Velvet 
Breughels! entire chambers are adorned by huge 
mud-and-whitewash doings of the Carracci and Car- 
raceschi, by compositions of insipid Eclectics, and 
imitations of imitators of third-rate masters! At 
ag that the antique painters such as Memling, 

an Eyck, Fra Beato, and Francia, have regained 
the station to which their exquisite feeling, and spi- 
ritual finish and beauty and finish entitle them, I 
apprehend this gallery begins to sink in connoisseur 





dapted for the mal-exhibition of paintings, it could 
not outdo the Dresden model, which is so far forth 
peffect in its kind. Long narrow corridors, into 
which side windows of green-house dimensions admit 
the sun’s full glare till every canvas glitters like a 
dripping-pan ; or cabinets, where the beams reflected 
from a small court, shed disastrous twilight upon all 
within; fourteen such alternations between ovens 
and dungeons, lanterns and crypts, constitute this 
grand receptacle of Art! Secondly: the pictures 
themselves are in as woful a state as if just reco- 
vered from a shipwreck—chilled, soiled, saturated 
with moisture, the colours washed out, or furred over 
with an impalpable efflorescence. Some, it is true, 
have been cleaned, i. e. scrubbed, or rather swabbed, 
to use the appropriate sea-term ; so that on return- 
ing from my first visit, I could not have felt more 
depressed had I been dragged through the Slough of 
Despond instead of the famous Dresden Gallery. 
This hospital of pictures, where all are sick, or dying, 
or dead, all under the hands of quack restorers and 
empirical nurse-tenders, shut up in noxious wards, 
furnaces during summer, icehouses during winter, — 
is a discredit, not a glory, toa state. Complaint has 
been loud on the subject, but the King thrusts his 
empty purse into whatever mouth opens against him, 
and the Chambers are yet poorer in taste than in 
pocket. Whether asa politico-economic speculation, 
it might not be well to make their Gallery more of 
a decoy for birds of passage, at a little cost, experience 
may teach them, if foresight have failed to do so. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue English public is perhaps altogether unaware 
of the high value that philological research at this 
moment bears in Germany. Philolog ( Anglicé, Phi- 
lologist) is the description attached, as the equivalent 
of artist, author, officer, or trader, to many a name 
in the German police lists of travellers; and a meet- 
ing of Philologists, emulative of the great Scientific 
meetings, has this autumn ‘been, for the first time, 
held at the old German city of Nuremberg. These 
philosophical linguists, to the number of eighty, have 
assembled, received presents, chiefly, it should seem, 
of books, especially dedicated to them by the respec- 
tive authors, and heard papers read by different 
members. Of these the most interesting appears to 
have been—the missionary Dr. Schmid’s Essay on 
the Language of the Tamuls, comprehending the 
general state of knowledge and education in the East 
Indies, and prefaced by some account of his own life 
and labours in the East, theological and literary. It 
appears that the good Doctor spent twenty years 
amongst the Tamul population of the Madras Pre- 
sidency ; his exposition of the grammatical peculiar- 
ities of their highly original language was as delight- 
fully instructive toa philologist as were his details of 
the success of the missionary efforts to enlighten our 
Hindoo brethren to the philanthropic Christian. Dr, 
Schmid was followed by Professor Diderlein, whose 
discussions upon the conjunctions of modern lan- 
guages, as relative to Greek and Latin, are stated to 
have captivated the general attention of his whole 
audience, by the novelty of his views, as well as by 
the developement, educed from this apparently insig- 
nificant part of speech, of his own singularly subtle 
dogmas concerning syntax, parataxis, and other of 
the more abstrusely recondite arcana of philosophic 
grammar. ‘These were the most important produc- 
tions of the meeting. 

We alluded lately to the enthusiasm which Thor- 
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waldsen’s visit has excited in his native country. It 
seems to be unbounded, and to animate all ranks. 
The freedom of the city has been presented to him, 
with unwonted ceremony, by the municipal authori- 
ties. The king has bestowed upon him the Grand 
Cross of the order of Danebrog, together with the 
honourable title of Excellency—has repeatedly in- 
vited him to his table, and upon all occasions has 
treated him with the most marked attention, in which 
His Majesty’s example has been followed by the 
Queen. We are happy to be able to add, that all 
these honours have not withdrawn the artist’s atten- 
tion from his art. He has undertaken, as we then 
mentioned, the execution of the monument to Goethe, 
which Frankfort, the poet’s birth-place, desires to erect 
to the greatest of her sons; and the present German 
joke is, that His Excellency the Sculptor is about to 
work for His Excellency the Poet, Frankfort will 
thus have to boast master-pieces of the two Teutonic 
statuaries, Thorwaldsen and Dannecker, the luxuri- 
ously beautiful Ariadne of the latter being already in 
the gallery of a Frankfort banker. 

The University of London have wisely determined 
to require of all students offering themselves for 
degrees, an acquaintance with certain branches of 
the Physical Sciences, in addition to the ordinary 
school proficiency in Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, 
Mr. Malden, Professor of Greek at University Col- 
lege, doubts the expediency of this measure, and has 
endeavoured to lead others to doubt it also, by de- 
livering a lecture at the commencement of the ses- 
sion of the Faculty of Arts in the College with which 
he is associated, and which he has since published. 
As Professor of the Greek language he naturally 
finds that subject more to his taste than any other. 
It is said that aman may look upon an ugly mistress 
till he finds her lovely. Mr. Malden asserts that 


Greek and Latin are valuable, because this study 
leads to habits of attention, to “the cultivation of 
the power of discriminating and observing of analo- 
gies,” to exactness in the use of speech, and so forth, 
_ which nobody denies, if these languages are well 


taught. He adds, however, by implication, with- 
out directly affirming it, that it is very doubtful 
whether such advantages can result from the physi- 
cal sciences, as they are sometimes taught: and 
here also we agree with him. But surely the ques- 
tion is not whether Greek well taught is a better 
subject of education than natural science ill taught, 
but whether the one is not as fitting a subject as the 
other, under equal circumstances. Mr. Malden will 
hardly deny that natural science well taught is better 
than even Greek ill taught. The fact is, that if we 
reject certain empirical subjects for their unfitness, 
and omit Mathematics as standing alone for their ex- 
cellence, all other branches of human knowledge are 
in themselves, ceteris paribus, equally adapted for sub- 
jects of education ; although, like animal physiology, 
there may be extrinsical reasons for omitting them 
in the studies of the young. This being so, it seems 
unreasonable that boys should be trained to habits of 
thought and application by being tied down to the 
exclusive contemplation of subjects which have no 
direct bearing upon ordinary affairs; and that they 
should be practically deprived of all knowledge of 
subjects with which their feelings and interests in after 
life must be closely interwoven. With all his love for 
Greek, we think Mr. Malden would hardly maintain 
that a boy’s time is as well occupied in making “non- 
sense verses,” or in studying the Greek aorists, as in 
gaining even an imperfect acquaintance with the laws 
of matter as explained by the sciences of Chemistry, 
Botany, and Zoology. One would almost fancy from 
the perusal of Mr. Malden’s pamphlet that the Uni- 
versity of London, instead of adding natural sciences 
to Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, had actually sub- 
stituted the one for the other. What they have 
really done amounts to this, and to no more ;—they 
seem to have considered that a great deal of time is 
wasted at school in unprofitable application to the 
study of Greek and Latin, to an extent beyond what 
is really necessary for any useful purpose; we are 
greatly mistaken if the public does not entertain the 
same opinion. Acting upon this view, they have 
decided that the time so wasted should be occupied 
in the study of those branches of knowledge which, 
as Mr. Malden admits, form “the great intellectual 
characteristic of our own times ;” in other words, 


in the study of Physics, of Chemistry, Botany, 





and Zoology. It is no reproach to the founders 
of the course of study at Cambridge and Oxford that 
these branches of knowledge were not recognized by 
them. When the practice of those ancient semina- 
ries of learning was established, none of the new sub- 
jects admitted by the University of London could be 
said to have had a real existence, except in some de- 
partments of Physics. It isonly of late years that 
they have been called into vigour and importance, 
and have constituted the “ great intellectual charac~ 
teristic” of our times; but now that they do exist to 
the extent admitted, it would have been no proof of 
the good sense of the University Council, if that body, 
from fear of groundless prejudices, had neglected to 
recognize their importance, by giving them a promi- 
nent place in the examinations for degrees. The 
only real objection to this plan is the difficulty of 
ensuring a sufficient supply of good teachers of such 
subjects; but this is a difficulty so temporary that 
the two years allowed by the University before the 
natural sciences form a part of the preliminary, or 
matriculation examination, afford ample time to over- 
come it. It is only necessary to create a demand for 
teachers of such subjects, and there will be no want 
of young men to qualify themselves expressly for the 
purpose. 

In connexion with this subject we may here notice 


the part of Adaigisa, the one in which, if we mistaks 
not, our own prima donna first appeared. The ney 
Grisi is said to have a fine contralto voice, certain in 
its intonation, but standing in need of practice and 
culture to render it flexible. At the Opéra Comique, 
the last novelty has been ‘ Le Brasseur de Preston! 
—a work in three acts, by the authors of ‘ Le Po, 
tillon,’ and likely, so the journals tell us, to become 
as popular. 

Mr. W. C. Ross, Mr. D. Roberts, and Mr, R, 
Westmacott, were elected Associates of the Royal 
Academy on the Sth. 

The directors of the Philharmonic Society for the 
coming season are Mr. Dance, Mr. F. Cramer, Mp, 
Potter, Mr. T. Cooke, Mr. Willman, and Mr. Ander, 
son, Sir George Smart has recently resigned hig 
directorship, and his successor is not yet appointed, 
These gentlemen do not come into office under very 
auspicious circumstances. There has been i 
for the last five years, a discontent of the 

ent of the Philharmonic, and of the 
cious tendency of some of its particular laws, but top 
well warranted by the inequality of its performances 
We hope that the officers for 1839 are prepared to 
lead on the subscribers in their research for what ig 
worthy and classical, instead of being dragged on by 
them. 





the proposed appropriation of the D ville 
fund. Our readers will probably remember that a 
sum of money was, some time since, raised by sub- 
scription in Cornwall, for the erection of a monument 
to the memory of the late Lord de Dunstanville. 
It appears, that only three-eighths of the sum sub- 
scribed have been expended, and that the remaining 
five-eighths were vested in trustees, to be appropri- 
ated to some charitable purpose. This surplus fund, 
as appears from a pamphlet before us, Sir Charles 
Lemon, and a majority of the subscribers, are desi- 
rous to appropriate to the foundation of a College of 
Civil Engineering and Mining in Cornwall, stimu- 
lated by the success of the Ecole des Arts et Manu- 
factures at Paris, and of the schools of Civil Engi- 
neering and Mining at Durham and in London. They 
intend to avail themselves of the interest only of 
their fund for the first three years, trusting to public 
subscription for its further support during that 
period, which they assign for its trial; if the event 
justifies their expectations, they propose finally “ the 
endowment of a professorship, bearing Lord de Dun- 
stanville’s name, and permanently recording his zeal 
for the social improvement of his countrymen—a 
project which they believe to be consonant to his 
character and his enlarged views.” They intend con. 
necting their young institution with the civil engi- 
neering department of King’s College, three of whose 
professors have consented to visit Cornwall in the 
summer to organize it, and give a general direction 
to the methods of instruction. We wish for this 
enlightened attempt to meet the exigencies of the 
times, all the success it deserves. If carried out 
with the spirit and energy which appears to charac- 
terize the first efforts of its supporters, there cannot 
be a doubt that it will, eventually, realize all their 
hopes. The direction of public opinion is plain and 
evident—those who offer to it available means of 
practical instruction will not be deceived. 

Promises of republications and new editions 
crowd our publishers’ lists more than is customary 
at this time of year. Within the last two days, 
however, we have received a few new works, reviews 
of which are, of necessity, postponed till next week ;— 
among them, are the ‘ Life of Lord de Saumarez,’ and 
the fourth volume of Mr. Audubon’s letter-press to 
his ‘ Birds of America.’ Among works announced 
as “in preparation,” or “nearly ready,” are a 
‘Life of Lord. Anson,’ by Sir John Barrow;—a 
work upon Sweden, by Mr. Laing, the intelligent 
author of the ‘ Travels in Norway’—and an improv- 
ed edition of Percy’s Reliques, with a Preliminary 
Essay by Mr. Craik. Baron Geramb, whose fan- 
ciful dress and superb whiskers, though withdrawn 
from public admiration some twenty-five years since, 
are not yet utterly forgotten, has, under the sterner 
guise of a Trappist Monk, since assumed by him, 
published an account of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
and Mount Sinai. 

To our last week's notice of Parisian theatricals, 
we may add a few words concerning the recent début 
of Maile, Ernesta Grisi (cousin of Madame Grisi) in 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 2.—Professor Wilson, the Director, in the 
chair. 

This was the first meeting for the session, and 
was well attended. Among the acquisitions to the 
Museum laid before the members, was a valuable 
collection of Bactrian, Roman, and other ancient 
coins, found in the provinces north-west of India, 
presented by General Ventura. The Director ad 
dressed the meeting in elucidation of the Graco 
Bactrian portion of them. He observed, that 
Bactria remained, for about forty years, a portion 
of the Greek kingdom of Persia, when it threw 
off the yoke, and became independent. The fint 
king of whom any coins are known, and probably the 
originator of ian independence, was Euthy- 
demus, of whom several handsome ones had been 
found in Balkh and Bokhara, but none in India. Of 
Eucratidas, many coins have been found in Afghan 
istan, some of which are of very great beauty : those 
found in India of this prince have been chiefly of 
copper: of these, General Ventura has presented 
five, all found in the Punjab. In the coins of Euen- 
tidas, in addition to the Greek legend, we first meet 
with an inscription in another character, which had 
been called Bactrian, Pehlevi, and Zend, but which 
he would designate Barbaric, that he might nd 
seem to favour any particular theory. This character 
had been deciphered by Prinsep; and although 
some of his results were not quite satisfactorily made 
out, his readings might generally be confided ia, 
They were usually the name of the prince, with the 
‘addition of a title which Mr. Prinsep read Malake, 
but which he felt inclined to think was Maharao,s 
common Indian title. This character was written 
from right to left; and, like the Devanageri, it 
omitted some of the short vowels, expressing the 
long ones. The epithets were in a form of Practit; 
and it was a curious fact, that a language so im 
mediately connected with Sanscrit should be written 
from right to left. There was, however, a similar 
instance in the modern Hindustani, which wa 
written in the same way. As these coins were of 
an antiquity reaching at least to two centuries 
before the Christian era, if the character wa 
Semitic, as it would appear to be from its co 
struction, they were undoubtedly the oldest spe 
mens of such an alphabet known. The coins of the 
Sassanian period, to whose inscriptions these bad 
some resemblance, were full five centuries later. One 
of the coins on the table was of Heliocles, of 
reign there had been some doubts; but, more 
cently, several coins of this prince had been found 
sufficient to prove his royalty. The one before 
was from the Punjab: it had the King’s head on¢ 
side, with a Greek legend; and on the other 
elephant, with a Barbaric inscription. The coins 
Menander, of which there were several of silver, 





excellent preservation, had the King’s head with 
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or with a helmet; in one he was represented 
throwing a javelin, the reverse was a Minerva fight- 
i. +The Barbaric inscription appeared to be 
xo, a Pracrit modification of Menander. Of 
lodotus, several silver coins were on the table; 
hese were also in good preservation. A peculiarity 
the coins of this king was their having no head. 
An elephant took the place of the head, with a 
legend ; and on the reverse was the humped 
Indian bull, with the Barbaric legend, which might 
jeread Arotavato. These silver coins were square, 
yhich was another peculiarity hitherto unknown, 
although copper coins of a square form were not un- 
t. The copper coins of this king had Apollo 
yan arrow on one face, and a tripod on the 
verse. A unique silver coin of Lysius, a king un- 
jnown in history, was also on the table. The head 
of this king had a singular decoration formed of an 
t’s head ; on the reverse was a Hercules with 
acub. On a copper coin of the same king the head 
was bare; reverse, an elephant. He would also 
ize an Antialcidas, in silver, with the Ma- 
eedonian cap; on the reverse a figure seated ina 
duir, holding a smaller figure in his right hand. 
The head of an elephant with raised trunk was 
in front of the chair. There were three coins of 
Antimachus, all of silver; these have on one 
fee a winged Victory, holding a palm branch in 
one hand, and a fillet in the other. On the reverse 
isan equestrian figure, with the Barbaric inscription. 
Copper coins of this king are very rare. Another 
new king was Hermzus, of whom there were several 
coins of copper. Many of these had been found in 
; but it was curious that no other Greek coin 
had been found in such buildings, although they had 
been found to contain many of more recent date ; 
ad, in one remarkable building, opened by Court, 
fve Roman coins of Cesar, Anthony, and others, had 
been found. After Hermeus, we find a very different 
st of names, as Azes, Azizises, UNoaruerres, and 
others. On these coins the devices are various ;—a 
amel, with or without a rider; an elephant; or a 
king on horseback. It is known, from the united 
testimony of the Chinese writers, and of the 
Persian historian Tabari, that the Scythians bore 
this device on their coins; and it was not improbable 
that these were the coins of Scythian monarchs, who 
cetainly reigned at the mouth of the Indus under 
the name of Sacze, in the first century of the Chris. 
tim era ; and it is not improbable that the idea of 
Col. Tod, as to the descent of the Rajpoots from the 
Seythians, is well founded, although it has been much 
disputed. After these came a series with the name 
Kuppuises, Kapapues, Kanerkes, &c., whose figures 
yere clad in long robes, and who wore a cap like 
those of the Uzbeks of this day. There were several 
oher coins on the table ; some had a title not before 
en—that of Rao; others had the names of the Gupta 
family—as Cuunpra Gupta, Tamupra Gupta, 
Several were, undoubtedly, Hind(, and some Sas- 
nian. The Director concluded with congratulating 
the Society on the possession of so valuable a col- 
lection of rare monuments of dynasties which would 
therwise be utterly unknown. 

The assistant Secretary then read a note on a plas- 
ter cast of an inscription brought from the island of 
Malta, by Sir Grenville Temple, written in the Kar- 
natic character—a modification of the Cufic, which 
ame into use about the tenth century of the Christian 
ta. The inscription recorded the death of a female 
tamed Maimuna, which took place in the 569th year 
the Hegira, corresponding with a.v. 1174. At 
that epoch Malta was no longer under the dominion 
{the Arabs, but had been, for nearly a century, 
inder the government of the Norman princes 
Sicily. The stone was of considerable size, and of 

workmanship; and, if erected in the island, it 
ished a proof of the toleration of the Normans, 
Itis well known that the population of Malta was at 
that time Arabic ; and, even now, a corrupt Arabic 
the language spoken by all the common people of 
the island 


Major William Pace, Major James Oliphant,and 
&T. Cuthbert, Esq., were elected Members. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 5.—The Rev. W. Whewell, President, in 
the chair Professor Owen read a paper, ‘On some 
‘twil remains of Cheropotamus, Anoplotherium, and 





Paleotherium, obtained from the Freshwater de- 
posit in the Isle of Wight, by the Rev. W. D. Fox.’ 
The existence of the Anoplotherium and the Pa- 
leotherium in the quarries of Binstead, was long 
since proved by the discoveries of Mr. Allan and 
Mr. Pratt; but the collection recently made by Mr. 
Fox, has enabled Professor Owen to determine fully 
several of the species found in the gypsum quarries 
of Montmartre ; and to show that the Cheropotamus, 
another of the Paris basin genera established by 
Cuvier, and placed among the Pachydermata, nearest 
to the Peccari, occurs also in the Isleof Wight. The 
portion of this curious animal described by Mr. 
Owen, consists of a nearly perfect right ramus of the 
lower jaw, about 8 8, inches in length. It contains 
three tuberculated true molars, two perfect conical 
or spurious molars with the socket of the third, and 
part of what has been considered a canine tooth. 
The last true molar, which was not known to Cuvier, 
presents the same structure as the corresponding 
tooth in Peccari, and the other two molars also 

with the penultimate and antepenultimate 
grinders of that animal. The false molars have two 
fangs each, and are relatively larger than in the hog 
tribe, The tooth anterior to the molars, and con- 
sidered by Cuvier as a canine, but of which a portion 
only remains in the specimen, is situated closer to 
the symphysis of the jaw than canine teeth in any of 
the existing Suid, the nearest approach being in the 
Peccari. The Cheropotamus further resembles that 
genus in the wavy outline of the inferior border of 
the lower jaw. Besides these characters, which con- 
nect the fossil with Pachydermata, Professor Owen 
proved from the prolongation backward of the angle 
of the jaw, and the size of the coronoid process, that 
the Cheeropatamus had a structure which has hitherto 
been found to characterize almost exclusively the 
carnivorous mammalia, and certainly not possessed 
by any pachydermatous or other ungulate species of 
mammal. Professor Owen then observed, the occa- 
sional carnivorous propensities of the common hog 
are well known, and they correspond with the 
organization of the genus which offers the nearest re- 
semblance among the existing: Pachyderma, to the 
carnivorous type of structure. In the extinct Cheero- 
potamus, therefore, we have evidently another of 
these beautiful examples in Paleontology of links, 
tending to complete a chain of affinities, which the 
revolutions of the earth’s surface has interrupted, and 
for a time concealed from our view. It is interesting 
also to perceive, that the living sub-genus of the hog 
tribe which most resembles the Cheropotamus, 
should be confined to the South American con- 
tinent, where the Tapir, the nearest living analogue 
of the Anoplotheriums and Paleotherian associates 
of the Cheropotamus, now exists. The species of 
Anoplotherium in Mr. Fox’s collection, are 4. com- 
mune, and A. secundarium ; and of the genus Palo- 
therium, P. medium, P. crassum, P. minus, and P. 
curtum. 

Some remarks were then offered on a jaw found at 
Binsted in 1830, and considered to belong to the Ru- 
minantia, and allied to the genus Moschus; but Mr. 
Owen proved, that though the jaw resembles, in some 
respects, the Moschus moschiferus, yet that it differs 
in the form of the coronoid process, the greater rela- 
tive breadth of the grinders, in the last molar having 
the third or posterior tubercle distinctly divided 
into two by a middle longitudinal fissure, and the 
grinding surface being less oblique; while it ap- 
proaches, in these respects, the extinct genus Dicho- 
bune, of Cuvier. 

A paper was afterwards read by Dr. Mitchell, 
*On the deposit of Blue and Brown Clay, so exten- 
sively distributed over the eastern counties, and cha- 
racterized by containing rounded nodules of chalk, 
and masses of various other rocks and fossils from 
nearly every secondary formation in England.’ The 
principal localities near which the deposit was stated 
to occur, are in Norfolk, Cromer, Norwich, Harleston, 
and Diss; in Suffolk, Lowestoff, Southwold, and 
Woodbridge; in Essex, Malden, Kelvedon, Brain- 
tree, Castle Heddington, Navestock, and Upmin- 
ster; in Cambridgeshire, Ely, Caxton, and Arrington ; 
in Huntingdonshire, the district behind Huntingdon 
and Peterborough, and Huntingdon and Caxton; in 
Bedfordshire, Castle Hill, near Bedford ; in Buck- 
inghamshire, the lin® of the London and Birmingham 
Railway, near Fenny Stratford; and the tunnel near 





Leighton Buzzard; in Middlesex, Finchley and 
Muswell Hill. The principal localities for the accu- 
mulation of rocks from distant formations, are the 
Stag Inn, near Diss, Holywell, near Norwich, Bal- 
lingdon Hill,near Sudbury, Newnham, near Baldock, 
and Muswell Hill; at each of which points are 
found nearly all the following rocks: chalk, soft and 
hard, with tabular and other flints, oolite, cornbrash, 
lias, mountain limestone, trap, porphyry, syenite, 
granite; also saurian bones, and other fossils, de- 
rived from secondary formations. The paper con- 
cluded with some observations on the probable 
direction of the currents by which this important 
geological deposit was accumulated. 

Numerous accessions to the library and museum 
were announced, including the bequest of the late Mr. 
Winch, of Newcastle, of his collection of minerals, 
rocks, and organic remains. 


Enrtomotocica, Sociery—Nov. 5.—J. F. Ste- 
phens, Esq., President, in the chair. This meeting 
was specially convened, to take into consideration 
various alterations in the constitution of the Society, 
relative to the introduction of corresponding and 
ordinary members; after which, various donations 
were announced, and specimens exhibited, including 
a fine Catocala Frazini, lately captured at Arundel, 
by Mr. S. Stevens, Mr. George Newport, the author 
of the Prize Essay on the Athalia Centifolia, being 
present, the President announced to him that the 
prize had been awarded to him. Mr. Sells commu- 
nicated an extract from the works of Buffon, which 
appeared to have anticipated Mr. Waterhouse’s 
theory upon the subject, Mr. Newport exhibited 
some cases in which Copris lunaris had been reared, 
and stated that he had observed that they were con- 
structed by-the parent insect. Mr. Fred. Holme 
communicated a notice of recent entomological cap- 
tures ; and some observations upon the construction of 
the cocoon of the Goat moth, and upon the casting 
of the coats of the internal organs by caterpillars 
during moulting, by Mr. Ashton, were read. 


Boranicat Society.—Nov, 2.—J. E. Gray, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read from 
Dr. Francis Bossey, ‘On the Botany of Cobham, 
Kent,’ being an account of an excursion taken in 
July last. Among the plants found in that inter- 
esting locality, were the Althea hirsuta, Salvia pra- 
tensis, Brachypodium pinnatum. 


Asumotran Socirety.— Ozford, Oct. 29.._The 
President, Professor Powell, read a paper ‘On Re- 
fractive Indices.’ The object of this communication 
was, to state the results of a series of observations, in 
which the author had been engaged during the 
past summer, in extension and verification of his 
former researches. Besides the general object of 
more accurate determination of refractive indices for 
definite rays in several important media, he had in 
view the settlement of some points on which ques- 
tions have been raised ; and, in some preliminary re- 
marks, he adverted especially to certain objections 
raised by Sir D. Brewster at the Newcastle Meeting 
of the British Association. 

The ray marked (G) by Fraunhofer, consists of a 
mass of small lines, close together: the author had, 
consequently, in his former observations, taken the 
mean of these as the precise ray in question. He had 
done the same with regard to the double band, mark- 
ed (H). Sir D. Brewster has contended, that the 
less refrangible of the two latter ought to be consi- 
dered as the definite ray in question; and that an- 
other single line, instead of the mass of lines, should 
be assumed as (G). The author observed, that neither 
of these two opinions are supported by any argu- 
ments; but to meet all objections, he gave measures 
for all the lines in question. He also remarked upon 
some other objections of the same distinguished phi- 
losopher, for obviating the difficulties presented by 
some substances in observing the spectrum, which, 
however good in themselves, are inapplicable for the 

of these observations, which is that of com- 
parison with theory; for which only those definite 
rays are available which have their wave-lengths de- 
termined by the observations of Fraunhofer. The 
details of the observations were given in a tabular 
form, accompanied by illustrations. 

Mr. Harper then exhibited an electro-magnetic 
machine, put in action by a simple voltaic battery; 
and an instrument called a contact breaker. 
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Dr. Daubeny introduced Mr. Delaval, of Balston, 
New York, who gave a sketch of the temperance 
societies in the United States. In many agricul- 
tural districts, he said that the apples from which 
cider was formerly made, are now employed for fat- 
tening cattle. Marine insurance companies have 
reduced the rate of insurance on vessels, in which 
spirits are not consumed, five per cent. In several 
States, even laws have been framed against the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. Massachussetts has recently 
enacted, that no intoxicating liquor shall be sold in a 
less quantity than fifteen gallons, excepting for medi- 
cinal purposes, in which case a medical certificate is 
required. Tennessee and Connecticut have likewise 
passed prohibitory laws on the same subject. 

Mr. Pearson afterwards exhibited a model of a 

ch, with his patent retarder attached to it, 
and illustrated the principle of it on inclined planes 








of various degrees of steepness. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ie Eroning, THE DEVIL ON “TWO STICKS; with THE 
vel : 

Oreos STRANGER and CHALLE 

Tuenday: FRANCIS THE FIRST; A DIVERTISEMENT; and 

Wednesday. Ap Preka. in whith Mr. Braham will perform; 

Thursday, FRANCIS THE FIRST; A DIVERTISEMENT; 
‘and CHARLEMAGNE. : 


COVENT GARDEN, 
This Evening, THE TEMPEST; with KATHERINE AND 
PETRUCHIO; and THE OMNIBUS. 
On Mondex MACBETH; and FRA DIAVOLO, 
yee HE TEMPEST ; after which THE MARRIAGE OF 


Wednesday, THE LADY OF LYONS; and, interspersed with 
Music, (in two Acts) THE ROYAL OAK. 
Thursday, THE TEMPEST. 








Drury Lane.—There was so much clever and 
promising music in Mr. Loder’s ‘ Nourjahad,’ that 
we were prepared for a better work than his ‘ Francis 
the First’ proves to be. Never, to be sure, was com- 
poser so unmercifully weighed down with a libretto. 
The story—save as supplying the names of Francis 
the First to Mr. Phillips, Count Chateaubriant to Mr. 
Giubilei, Le Ferron (the King’s Minstrel Page) to 
Mr. Allen, the Countess Chateaubriant to Miss 
Romer, and Agnes de Lancy to Miss Forde—might 
just as well have been taken from Chinese as from 
French history. Something there was about a wager, 
and a conspiracy, got up by the Duchesse de Nemours 
(Miss Fitzwalter), because, when she makes love to 
Francis, she receives no more impassioned an answer 
than such as could be found in Dr. Fordyce, or Mrs. 
Chapone : but, as there were no situations, we are un- 
able to give a further description of the no-plot; and 
our readers would not thank us for any specimen of 
the doggrel over which Mr. Loder has extended his 
care. The best song—‘My old house at home’-— 
sung by Francis, who comes in dangling a silver- 
mounted walking-stick, is by Mr. Bayly, if we mis- 
take not. In the music for these scenes without 
situation, and dialogues utterly pointless, the most 
effective things, as might be expected, are certain 
episodical pieces ;—for instance, the page's ballad in 
the first act, sung by Jacqueline (Miss Poole); the 
vine-dressers’ chorus, in the second act; the aforesaid 
“ballad of domestic interest” thrust into Phillips’s 
part ; and a declamatory air given to Miss Romer 
towards the close of the opera. The reception of 
the work was but dubious. The impartial public 
began with an unwise prodigality, insisting upon 
encores of the overture and Mr. Allen's first song, 
neither of which deserved the compliment. As the 

i ed, however, “ the umbrella broke out 
afresh” (to quote‘ Boz’), but more and more languidly, 
and there was very scanty applause at last. The 
singing was mediocre fhroughout : Miss Poole, how- 
ever, is always pleasing, from the neatness of her enun- 
ciation. Mr. Allen, whose part was written in the 
most modern tenor clef, appeared more advanta- 

y than he has yet doneat Drury Lane. Though 
he fail in efficiency, from want of physical power, we 
would rather hear him than Mr. Templeton, 





Covent Garpen.—The melodies of* Barbara’—the 
* Thérése’ of Adrien Boieldieu, translated and slightly 
changed, and introduced here on Saturday last, are so 
fresh and pretty—and the instrumentation so judici- 
ous, and neatly finished, that they ought to make their 
way to a fair degree of popular favour. To our ears, 
saturated as they have been with dull ballads, or grim 
imitations of the German school, in which science is 
but attempted, and melody totally let alone—the 
music was welcome, because genuine ;—and the only 
fault we can find, is that it may be a trifle too small in 
scale for a stage so large as Covent Garden. The over- 
ture is very gay, with a graceful and natural second 
subject ;—then there is a glee for men, and a dancing 
chansonette for Miss Rainforth (Barbara) in the first 
act (the latter one of the sprightliest things we have 
heard for years)—and Mr. Burnett's song in the second 
act, either of which is good enough to save an opera, 
were the remainder of the music less meritorious 
than is here the case. ‘ Barbara’ will suffer, we fear, 
from its libretto—the tale, as it stands in English, being 
a mosaic of the old ones of the ‘ Soldier’s Return’— 
and ‘ Mary the Maid of the Inn’—at once too hack- 
neyed and melo-dramatic to accompany such piquant 
music, or to excite any very lively interest. The 
adapter, too, has broken down under the task of 
writing dialogue to be sung. To accomplish this with- 
out turning out arrant nonsense, is difficult, but 
is nevertheless indispensable to modern operas, 
where a large portion of the attraction lies in con- 
certed pieces. The principal parts were pleasantly 
sustained, by Miss Rainforth, Miss P. Horton, Messrs. 
Fraser, Burnett, Bedford, and Harley; the last artist 
however, is but ill-fitted, with the thread-bare quaint- 
nesses of the cowardly and conceited mayor of a 
country town. ‘ 

An elegant trifle, called ‘The Idol's Birthday,’ 
from the pen of Mr. Oxenford, the dramatizer of the 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ has been added.to the bill of 
fare at the Orymric. It presents an animated 
realization of the fopperies and follies of fashion in 
the reign of Queen Anne; and it is costumed with a 
richness and completeness peculiar to this little the- 
atre. The scene represents an old-fashioned garden, 
in the formal style ridiculed by Pope, where 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the garden but reflects the other ;— 
the terraced walks are intersected with tall clipped 
hedges, and adorned with actual statues and vases. 
A party of beaux, in flowing perukes and broad- 
skirted coats, stiff with buckram and lace, and be- 
decked in all the fripperies of the mode, are assem- 
bled to pay their devoirs to the “ Idol” on her birth- 
day ; she enters, preceded by a negro boy in yellow 
satin with gold collar and white turban, and attended 
by her ladies in hoops, flounces, and furbelows. 
Mrs. Nisbett is the fair Idol, and she looks charming 
in her spreading train and little black velvet hat, 
smartly cocked and stuck at the top of her head: 
she receives the incense of their adulation, and the 
more substantial tributes they offer with the com- 
pl y of a goddess who expects no less, and con- 
fers honour on the donors by her acceptance. A 
cousin of the lady, a man of gravity and sense, to 
cure her of her love of flattery and dominion, spreads 
a report of the loss of her fortune, and forthwith the 
herd of parasites turn detractors, and sneer away the 
charms they had before pronounced divine; the 
“Idol” is deposed, and a country beauty, the lady's 
cousin, is installed Queen of the May, and brought 
in in a floral pageant, heralded by a tall Cupid, in a 
cauliflower wig and sky-blue satin ineffables, and 
preceded by the body-guard of fops, with drawn 
swords, a bevy of shepherds and shepherdesses @ 
la Watteau, swelling the procession. The whole 
thing is a very ridiculous piece of grown children’s 
play; and, besides making a pretty “tableau,” 
is a very fair satire upon the effeminate coxcom- 
bries and heartless flirtations of “the great world” 
of that time: the mode only is changed now. 
Mrs. Nisbett’s acting, when she hears of the loss of 
her fortune and her supremacy, is in the prettiest pout- 
ing style ofa spoiled child, spiteful with vexation and 
rage: but the grave cousin steps in to her rescue, 
offering her his hand and fortune, and, what is 
more, a title, to the utter discomfiture of the con- 
victed traitors. Vining is a titled booby, affecting 
the character of an accomplished gallant; Mr. 
Granby—a new acquisition to the company—a sour 








cynical wit ; and Brougham an Irish fortune-hunting 
poet—Oxberry is the black page, and Selby the My 
Burchell of the party. ; 

At the Apetrnt an adaptation of a French melo, 
drama, called ‘ Louise de Lignarolles,’ has this week 
superseded the red and blue fire piece that introduced 
the Bayaderes. It employs the whole strength of the 
company, and is as exciting as the lovers of “ 
mestic dramas” can desire. The subject is revolting_ 
a double adultery being the source of the 
the “lesson for husbands,” professed to be incul 
is of a very questionable kind: but the Adelphi andj. 
ences are not fastidious. The acting of Mr. and Mrs, 
Yates, as the injured and vindictive husband, ang 
the virtuous and wronged wife, is clever. Mrs. H, 
and J. Webster, as the guilty pair, also materi 
contribute to the painful impression which it seems 
the only object of the piece to produce. 

Wrench is the hero of a laughable farce of the 
“Jeremy Diddler” species, very smartly written by 
Mr. Mayhew, with the title of ‘ But however! 
which nightly agitates the diaphragms of the Hay. 
MARKET audiences. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Saturn.—M. Decuppis, with a telescope of Cau. 
choix, has, with the astronomers of the Roman 
College, plainly distinguished five rings round Saturn, 
and counted seven satellites ; the distances of whigh 
from the planet may be represented by 1,2,4,8, 1664; 
so that there is a great interval (perhaps to be filled 
up by fresh observations) between the two last. 

Fossil Bones.—A collection of fossil bones has 
been sold ‘during the week by the Messrs. Stevenj; 
the principal purchasers were the British Museum, 
the College of Surgeons, Professors Buckland and 

ick. The prices of the rarer lots were:— 
Bones of the mastodon : sides 6f the lower jaw, con 
taining 2 molars,symphysis perfect, 1/. 12s.; a portion 
of the skull, with upper jaw, containing 4 molars,a 
very fine and perfect specimen, 4/.; fragment of the 
lower jaw, with molar, in fine preservation, 1l. 10s; 
the left ramus of the lower jaw, of gigantic dimen. 
sions, with 2 molars, 2/.; the right ramus of ditto, 
with ditto, apparently of the same individual, 21, 2s; 
the cranium, with sockets for 2 molars, length from 
occiput to end of socket of tusk, 44 inches, diameter 
across at orbit, 28 inches, girth at occiput, 91 inches, 
weight upwards of half a ton, 1531. 6s.—The lower 
jaws of the young hippopotamus, with the teeth very 
perfect, 2/.; very fine specimen of the lower jaw ofa 
ruminant, 92. 10s. 

Torpedo._M. Matteucci states, that his renewed 
experiments on the torpedo have confirmed his 
opinions that all parts of the brain do not produce 
equal quantities of electricity ; for instance, the fourth 
lobe cannot be touched without exciting discharge, 
and the effect continues after the death of the animal: 
this lobe taken away, all discharge ceases. 

Mining and Miners.—The total ignorance of almost 
everything relating to the sciences of Geology and 
Mineralogy, and, above all, of Chemistry, in the con- 
ductors of minesand their agents, is not only matter of 
regret, but, it can hardly be doubted, is also the cause 
of much loss to the adventurers in mines, to the lords 
of the soil, and to the buyers of the ore. If a spirit 
of inquiry had existed, which some knowledge of 
these sciences could not have failed to produce, much 
cobalt would not have been thrown away upon the 
heaps of Dolcoath, and some other mines ; nor would 
bismuth in Wheal Sparnon have been mistaken for 
cobalt; nor would the roads have been mended with 
copper ore; nor would the ponderous ore which con- 
tained silver, in Herland mine, have been left to the 
chance that discovered its value; nor would many 
miners, in opposition to the known principles and 
properties of mineral bodies, believe, even to this 
day, in the regeneration of metals. While in France 
and Germany there are national institutions for the 
education of those intended to conduct the working 
of mines in the three important branches of science 
above alluded to, and which are so intimately com 
nected with their occupation, in this country all 
left to accident ; and the rich gifts which nature hes 
bestowed upon us, are consequently often 
or lavishly thrown away.—Geological Transactions. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
FACULTIES of ARTS and MEDICINE—SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
RSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, in which the 
the , commenced by 
DAY, November I3th, at 4 P.m.; 
uesday and Thursday at that Hour, “and 
he apt for Three one s. 
enu- 


Processes are 
maybe i chad. at tthe Odice of the C College, and at Messrs. 


Cees fay 
EN  Dese the Facul Arts, 
esi COOPER, Dean of the Faculty of of Medicine, 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
th Nov. 1838. 


eee 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
TO SCHOOLMASTERS AND USHERS. 
nD Beovowas having proposed, that es Interest of a 
Som of M , which has been given to the College by a muni- 
but sol nown Benefactor, to be applied under his Lord- 
*sdirection, shall be employed in procuring admission for 
Schoolmasters pe and Wore: to certain Classes aft the Colle ee at 
sreiuced Fee, M TERS of UNENDOWED 8 
USHERS, w desirous tending EVENING LEC- 
by th e Professors of Greek, Latin. Mathematics, and 
hosophy, on payment of a Fee of 1/. for one Class, or 
les. for the four Cigsees, are requested to send their Names 
aod Addresses to the Council, 
Saas < MALDEN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
iis Ko wae HAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
v. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of this Society, 
IN will be held at its Apartments, a, L's 
% 8 Let James’s,on MONDAY Tath Instant, at 9 o’c 
me day will be aan seeped, PART Ut. VOL. vat 
RAPHICAL St 


lOHN WASHINGTON, 8 y- 





p.u—On th 


- in post 8vo. cloth lettered, 7s. 
ERALDI E, a uel to COLERIDGE’ | 
CHRISTABEL: OTHER POEMS. 
By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Esq. M.A. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, just published, price 6s. 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY : a Boox or Tuovcuts. 
“We di esi there 
meio ry si we oor eae the pA ee onal 
consideration, than our ly A; e press has given birth to for 
years. —Critical ae 
“Toston Rickerby, erhourn-lene. mune Wiamstrects wy. 
it published, in 8vo. 
“COLLECTION: N. of the. PRIN NCIPAL 
RGIES used in the Camieriar CHURCH, in the 


my by THO) MAS Bi sate 


‘ ot seit, relative 
to the Eiturgies f th "pri ti Gh — without being i 
pressed with the Saree ‘th are bject.— a py a 
tion, p. 66. Rivingtons, 

London : Rivtagtons. Nottingham : Dearden. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


: 
XCURSIONS into the MOUNTAINS 
I and GRANADA; with Sketches of the In- 
o pope of Spain. 


pebineets of t By Capt. C. 
fipener of * ‘Trave ls in Egypt and Candia. 2 vols. 8vo. with 


ustrations. 








11, 
LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS ON THE HOLY 
LAND. New Epition, revised. 2 vols. with plates, 24s. bound. 


in 
DR. VAUGHAN’S PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL, illustrated in a series of Letters between the 
most atingulahes men of the : now first $ panics from 











tithe GEOG 
TO THE LOVERS OF ROSES. 

T RIVERS, JUN..S NEW DESCRIPTIVE 
. atabeous of ROSES, with Prices for the present 
we & y for delivery, gratis. it is printed on a 

moe eet t, Beng Se ox be sent by post. To be had also in London 

Seedsman, 4, Great Russell-street, Covent- 

-~ 4 ond < of Messrs, Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 

AMILIES habe LITERARY | CIRCLES 
desirous of the New Publications, are informed 
the Circula rot't ~4 LA 8 FOR PERUSAL, on the Plan 
Companies, adopted at 
DERS & OTLEY'S estensive Library, Conduit-street, 
taererscuare, ensures a regular supply in the most distant 
Subscribers are assisted in the choice of New Works 
‘the Pipe peblication of select 3 Monthly Lists (Basins and Foreign). 
ties and Li Institutions threaghout Great Bet. 

are supplied on a similar Plan, rendering the purchase o 
pnenateny, ‘erms an asa stele ay 
= inn paid) to Saunders & Otley, Publishers, 
-street, Hanover-square. 


HURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 

PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street. 

RTON Foepectfult to = his Subscri 

is GENERAL CATALOGU 

taining 25,000 volumes of Standard Wernsls in the English, I 

Ytalian, and Spanish Languages), is now read 

be exchanged on application at 7 Library. E. 

anxious to have all the old edition returned to him, to prevent 

the possibility of the many errors that might occur owing to two 

Catalogues with different numbers to the works being in exist- 
ence at the same time. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
FINE BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, 
&c. 


Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his a Fleet-street, THIS 
AN} Nov, 10th, and Three following ~*~ excepted), 


(TANNING and BRAY'S SURREY, 3 vols. 
large Fed : Hertfordshire—Clutterbuck’ 8 
Thersby 3 _vols.—Moran' ax 2¥ ition— 
ers 2¥ * Dart’s Westmi 
‘Ancient Wiltshire, 2 <> by —Encyc 
da wolitana, 46 2 4 5 Britannica and § 
te — 's Chronicle, 2 vols.—Darcie’s Annals of 
beth, with he very rare Po: it of the Author, &c. russia— 
's 7 Travels, 5 vols.—Clarke’s Teese, 4 vols. yo 's 
| rne's Kent—Collinson's 8 —Boy' 
Pa ete Ae Painters, b Barry 2 omefield” 
1 vols.—Hasted’ 
its, 6 vols. large pa’ 
and Smollett, 13 vo! os eae APL Manual, 4 vols.— 
I's Dramatic | a, : me — Donovan's Birds, 0 
view, 





























his ck wood iv 
16 vols.—The Speeches of !'ox, Erskine. Sheridan, &c. 
CURIOUS COLLECTION of BOOKS on MUSIC, SINGING, 
and PSALMODY ; 
BOOKS IN BLACK LETTER; 
RARE MANUSCRIPTS on ALCHEMY, ASTROLOGY, 
ABALISTIC ARTS, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL PRINTS, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (pr (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


On FRIDAY, Nov. 16, and ‘16, and Five following Days. 

FINE BOOKS and BOOKS of PRINTS; 

INCLUDING 
ASELECTION from the LIBRARY of an ARCHITECT; 
AMONG WHICH ARB, 

Musée Francois, 4 vols. superb copy in mor.— 
Stuart's pthens, 4 vols.—Cameron’s Baths the Romans— 
Maisons Royalesde France, 3 vols,— Blondel Maisons de France, 
4 vols.—Eglises rune les de rope, 2 vo Itale Thea- 
frum, 4 Vols. oman» 2 ttoresque de Naples - * Sicile, 5 vols.— 

i's Rome— pate: s Paintings of tl e Vatican—Stothard’s 
mental Effigies—Britton'’s Cathedral Antiquities—Pugin’s 
ples of Gothi¢e Architecture, 3 vols.—Storer's Cathedrals, 4 

ee Buck’ 's Castles, 2 vols.— e's Portraits, 4 vols.—Mar- 
ink Milton, proofs, 2 vols. mor.; with a large Collection of 
$on the Arts and Sciences, in their various Branches.—An 

ls Bonin of Casts in Sulphur of the Whole of the Great 

at oak i—a sp! Album, &c. 


eral other valuable Collections are preparing 


i een offered for Property intended for 
9, Fleet-street. - 


the 3 with 
of Cro Ty and ofhis Times. 4 s vols. 8¥0. with E Portrait. 
CROTCHETS IN THE AiR. By the Author of ‘ Paul 
Pry.’ 8vo. 5s. bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HE NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 
1 
GURNEY MARRIED; a Sequel to ‘ piLaner GUR- 
NEY.’ By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 3 vo 


JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER. By Capt. FRE- 
DERIC CHAMIER, R.N. ag 


THE HEIR OF SELWOOD; 5 THREE EPOCHS 
OF A LIFE. By Mrs. GOR! 


ELLA; or, THE EMPEROR'S SON. 
Mrs. LAMBERT. 3 vols. 


ar AND INCLINATION. Edited by Miss LAN- 


3 vols. 





By the Hon. 


THE ONLY DAUGHTERS "3 DOMESTIC STORY. 
Edited by the Author of * The Su baltern.” 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, eae: * Great beerapiegh crest 
w Burlington-street, Nov 
R. BENTLEY HAS "J UST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


I. 
OLIVER TWIST. By‘ BOZ, 
Complete in 3 vols. small 8vo. price 25s. bound, opbelliche? 
with Twenty-four ge 4 George Cruikshan 


FRASER’S WINTER JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO TEHRAN, 
With Travels Laat ovat Pate, KHORASAN, &c. 
8v0. 





MELTON DEMOWBRAY; "or, THE BANKER’S SON. 
A Novel. 3 vols. 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
OF POPULAR MODERN LITERATURE, 
Uniform a me) Senden Movels 


The 
MAXWELL'S WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
Complete, with Fifteen wings, price Six Shillings. 
ona Volume will contain 

WASHINGTON =e ASTORIA. 


CAPT. CONOLLY’S JOURNEY TO THE NORTH OF 
INDIA, OVERLAND FROM ENGLAND 
BY WAY OF PERSIA 

New Edition, revised, with Additions, and Map of the Countries 

lying between England 7 the East Indies, by Arrowsmith, 

and other Plates, 2 vols. 8 

re 
SAM SLICK’S SAYINGS AND DOINGS; 
Or, *‘ THE CLOCKMAKER.”’ First and Second Series. 

New and Illustrated Edition, complete in 2 vols. price 21s. bound. 

Either Series may also be a ganas in | vol. price 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS, 


MISS pei sah (omentoh 
The succeeding Volume of tbls Series w com: 
Sik EOLYTTON BULWERS 3 LAST DA 


a in a few days, 
viii. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL, 
AND ITS DEPENDENCIES N PERSIA, TARTARY, 


A. 
By the Hon, MOUNTSTEWALT ELPHINSTONE, 
Resident at the Court o Boone and Envoy to the King of 


and ith the latest Particulars, 
Anew ison) — Baition, wit wi e lat 


$3 OF 





naa Sen New Senge es 





in one <4 8vo. with n 
srry an Woda peice 14s. cloth boa cloth boards, 


“C Ht: a ps Sketches taken 
singel ed with of the ge and Traditions. of 


Now and fi “ae Resident i 
iow ‘or come tipo rai i eae i ‘the ia Province of Catch. 


jumerous coloured 





LMANAC DE GOTHA, 1839, 


Bijoux Almanac fiir das Jahr 1839. 
An the German Annuals have arrived. 
Armstrong, een arses 


blished, FOR EVERY 
Breer ALMANACK for 1839; 


Black & 





40, 50, 60, 70, 80,90, 100 Y. 
design A. & ans # Holbein, Re 
in a beauti Pr ied, by 
containing Seven guaniatte alte Vignettes. four r them illustrative 
of the Sersonss and jlematic. ie, 
Gallon th the Signs of the Zodiac 
‘s *s Almanack’ a the most accurate Cale 
ever Moon's Changes, Eclipses, &c., and a Sta 
Table sh showing how leo Everybody may ‘expect te Live! 
ice Twopence ; or nted on Card-board, 
Fig s ‘Almanack’ i ‘s ened by Sherwood Cal nd, Gilbert, 
Piper, Paternoster-row and sold by all Booksellers 
in a coe and Country, and by "all the / Agents of The Weekly 





oa Fae 7th ewome | = = podiiehed, by Harvey & Darton, 


HE COMMERCIAL "ALMANACK, for 1839, 
Galen r rt wbich Sirens pega _betides, the 
Lozpen: ‘the times “of the . 
Towns a cae which they Pye: ey @ Offices in 

and Parce them—3. A 
of pass oom Be and the Inns 
react of M4 i e 


m—é6. A 
ont (per £100 it of the maf 
Dther to to yield the same ii roport 
they bear to the value of Manded Bate Sa Anew hat properton 
showing the number of days from an day in one month to any 
day in another month—9. the London Bankers—i0 
| 11. Interest Tables at five ont at four per cent.—12. Eclipses 
of Sey nm and Moon in | 3. Stocks transferable at the 
Bank of Ly, and East Indie 3 House—14. Holidays kept at 
the Public es—\5. Terms and Returns for 1837—16. General 
Post-Office Regulations—17. Lath Times of Delivery of Letters 
from the Wnepeeny Post 
h the Almanacs, in ‘Now ember, pric 
HE’ SPORTING ALMANAC, 1839, “neatly 
bound in an embellished and a ate cover pad illne- 
trated with Twelve splendid id Wopravings on Stel, by Beckwith. 


Stating—Conssiog—Th A ase—Otter Hunting Salmon i ~ 
Bsttue-Wild-Fow! Shooting errr i a i 


, 
Monthly Register of Events.—F sin and Fs tivals; Births 
Deaths of Eminent Sporting’ Ch acters; Annis of kas 


Sporting ister.— Times of * the fixed Races for 
the ensuing Years 5 yo and Tepenetion of the 
various Sports; Regattas a ces fixed, & 

Racing. —Winning Horses, Oct. I, 1837, to Sept Ss 1838. 
Hunting.—Packs of Hounds ; their Owners ; Hanteman eheme: 
Situation ‘of the Kennels; Counties they ‘Hunt; Days of the 
eek Ko — they meet. 
Seasons for each Fish; Proper Baits; the Angle; 


Phin 

alli Clubs ; Regattas; Tide Table for all th 

Ports ne United ted Kingdo joo gia § 
lagel Sp Ay "of Racing ; of Coursing; of Sailing ; 


°"The Ds 1oe.— Origin Various Species; Diseases; Remedies ; 


Vulgar 

T HoreeDiseases; Remedi 
Miscellaneous.—Obituary fees Sporting Characters; 
Anecdotes; Recipes, 

Useful Information Tables of Stamps and Taxes; Cattle 
Fairs ; Duties on Servants, Horses, Dogs, Game, and Carriages : 
Weights, Measures . &e, 

London : E. Churton, 26, Holles-s:reet ; and all Booksell 


Messrs. Charles Knight & Mr" = , on the 20th instant, 


t 
ALMANACKS and ‘ot ons for 1 
Under the’ Superintend a s Se paste for the 


w ledge. 
HE BRITISH ALMAN AC, cm 

pages, and embracing a body of Information suited to 4 

T vadeomen., the en. | pe Merchant and the Profes- 
sional and 

The BRITISH ISH WORKING-MANS ALMA- 

NAC, consisting of a smaller size, furnishing Infor- 

mation a of practical ‘Ue <r ity ba spose employed i in Manufactures, 


“The PENNY SHEET ALMANAC. 

The COMPANION to the ALMANAC, or 
Year-Book of General fotormetion, being the Twelfth Volume 
on the Series. f. 

With the British Alnanan. bound in cloth, Four Shillings. 

The WORKING-MAN'S “COMP PANION, con- 
taining Information especially calculated to advance the Intel- 
ligence and better the Condition of the Manufactu 
nen Classes, being the 5th Volume of the Series. 


PWith the British Worki 4 Lu Alesana, beund in cloth and 
lettered, One Shilling and 


The iellevios wil will also beens by posure. Knight, & Co. 


to the 
The UNIONS’ and PARISH “OFF ICERS' 
SHEET ALMANAC, oputainh a a conmplote Lig: of the Uniom, 
the og ~ % of Se —y~ p- vs A. — rds Ss } Gusemamas - . 
various Acts Kets of E of Parliament, an a variety of oT other Information. 
eS) 
"THE. ‘UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ 
R-BOOK, embracing the same species of Informa in 
renter Detail and calculated to to by a persenest SS ay 
‘Mit ro fies gnd pen mene Three Shillings and Six- 
various Bindings. 


—2. pasepones FROM 
starting ; the 

London which 
List of Steam Packets—«. nN 

















of 


e British Almanac, 
peer. Also in 
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In foolseap 8vo. th Frontispiece, 4s. 
r REVOLT OF THE BEES. 3rd Edition. 
Longman & Co. 
J b in 54. se’ 
win '« ND MO RCAR; 
A TRAGEDY, in Five 
London: John Me Henieasret¢ Covent-garden. 


YMNS and PIRESIDE VERSES. 
y MARY HOWITT 
Beautifully ioatratedy as a Companion to ‘ Birds and Flowers.’ 
Also, in the press, Second Edition, price 6s. 
Birds and Flowers, and other Country Things. 
Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill. 
This ND E blished, 8vo, Vol. 
ORRESPO CE of WILLIAM PITT, 
FIRST aaa "3 CHATHAM. 
ted by the Mzsoyiers Sid See. John, Earl of Chatham. 
Thy Vou wat Ly completed in 4 Vols. 
John Murr 
“Now ready, with Po Portraits, ke. 

















MEMOIRS oF ‘THE 


IFE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
By his SONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now réady, 3 vols 
RT and ARTISTS cin “ENGLAND: being 
in London, and Visits to 


Letters written | duri: ring a Se: 
the Seats of the Nobility and Gen ys the Country; with De- 
cavtptene of the Public and Private lections of Works of Art, 
Sketches of Society, &c. 


.F. WAAGEN, 
Director of the’ Royal Gallery’ at Berlin. 
ane Sera Albemarle-street. 





MAPS OF INDIA, 
In twelve Sheets, price 6d. each ; or golenred 
MAP OF ND I A. 
Published ae i er the srperntepdence of the Society for 
on 6 of 1 


Itis ope sold'm mounted and case Leg 3 wiles Mis. 
London: Baldwin Cradock. 


Of wh Paticnostar > Maps of the 
ary of Use pp bed. gratin 0 Lis int of the 0 by er Mave 


NATURAL AND CHEMICAL PHILOsoPHy, 
In a thick volume 8vo, price 9s. illustrated with 
YVogeante, sm feet ced by a Biographical ical Memott st 


Ae CONTRIBUTIONS of SIR JOHy 
LESLIE to the Current Edition of the Se ORAL 
BRITANNICA. « on the following important Subjects of Natur) 
Chemical Philosophy. 
Glasses. 6. Clim 





Library of Useful 
of Government. 


Published under the Authorit 
Now ready, in royal 4to. Part V. (MAMMALIA, Part III.) 


price 8s. 
HE ZOOLOGY of the Voracr of H.MS. 
BEAGLE, under AA's Command of Capt. FITZROY, R.N. 


pang a's Saperintende by CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. M.A. 
a . . 
e pedltien : 


ished tet to th Es as ‘ 1 

prising’ presentations o ost nove 

7 A yprtee: ng 0 sehen i RarANEE History, collected lected during the 

Voyage of the Be; descriptive letter-press, and a gene- 

ral Gietch of the Usclony ofthe Southern Part of South America. 
h, Elder & Co. Cornhill, 


MRS, JAMESON’S NEW WORK. 
b  heoriaer en STUDIES ays SUMMER RAM- 


BLES I 
Will be published oo A. ey zi instant. 


Ada: a Tale. By Camilla Needham. 1 vol. 
Tranquil Hours. By Mrs. E. Thomas. 1 vol. 
The Lost Evidence. By Miss Burdon, 3 vols. 


Alice; or the Mysteries. New edition. By Sir 
Lytton Bulwer. 3 vols. 


a Lodge’s Peerage, with the Arms and New 
Pe The Lady of Lyons. Sixth edition, price 2s, 6d. 


Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 








ODUCTION price | 
ORs the INTRO CTION of the NATURAL 
ENCES into G PABA AL EDUCATION: a LECTURE 
deiivered in UNIVER hoy LLEGE London, October 15, 
.by HENRY MA LD , Professor of Greek. 
Printed for Taylor & Welicn: Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 23, Upper Gower-street. 


Just published, 8vo. bound, price 8s, 
A TREATISE ON OPTICS. 
By pegullaM N. GRIFFIN, B.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s Coll 
London: 


Whittaker & Co. Fog & J.J. Deighton ; 
and T. Stevenson. 








Viste avo. with 14 Plates, ition 
TREATISE ON THE ICROSCOPE ; 
forming the Artiale under teat head in | the current Edi- 
embaten y~9 5. , PASDIA BRITANNI 
Sir DAVID BREWSTER, L.L.D. a5 
Correspondiox’ M peotaber of the Ro: al Institute ot France, &c. &e. 
jam & pares Black, Edinburgh. 





st published, 
PRESENT to” the YOUNG FRENCH 
STUDENT; or, Simple Rules by which the Genders of 
nearly Sixteen Thousand French Nouns may be acquired with 
the greatest facility. 
E. NICHOLLS, 


yJ. 
Bookseller and Stationer, a, poy wmore-ctzest, siaiheicaeasale 





oe aera feap. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 3s 
GS ouTH AUSTRALIA IN 1837—8. 
By ROBERT GOUGER, Esq. 
Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 
Just published, New Edition, price 6s. cloth lettered, 
INTER EVENINGS; or, TALES of 
TRAVELLERS. 
B RIA HACK, 


2¥ 
Author of ‘ English Stories es,’ * Geological Sketches,’ &c. &c. 
Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 
Just a, by Harvey & Darton, Gracec yagi 
uy fcap. 8vo. cloth lettered, wor tS 


A D'A IN MAY. 
IN SIX BOOKS, 
By THOMAS CLARKE, 
PETER PARLEY AND THE CORONATION, 
This day is PARLEY price 4s. handsomely bound. 
ErEs ARLEY’S VISIT to LONDON 


ring ne CORONATION in wpe he describes this 
sple: endia Woameeny. and tells his Young Friends many amusing 
Anecdotes of the Qi eee. — Iiusteated with Six Coloured 
Plates of the princi: 
Charles T itt, Fleet-street. 

This day is PON 8vu. price 6s., 
REATI ON NEURALGIA. 

ry en cawithoa M.D. 

hysician to the City Dispensary. 

8. Highley, 32. Fleet-street, London. 

Dy he IN A) 

n three Num hits 

UTLINES OF” FLE Ist HUSBANDRY. 
Being Part of the Popmer' — of the Library of Useful 


London: Baldwin ee Cradock. 
Of whom may be had, gratis, a List of the Works published by 
them under the Su wriaitendense of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowles 








PorEM. 














1 na few i post 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
HE } ATUR AL HISTORY of the SPERM 
WHALE; wey as Mie OE Benth f Sea Whaling Voyage. 
Late Surgeon to the yA nt foe ye and Sickie South Seamen. 
John Van "Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ru RES in Svo. price l2s., 2nd edition, 

Lee RES explanatory of the DIATES- 

arith or, the HISTORY ofour LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST. a from the Four Gospels, in the form 
of facentingges Narra 

y JO OuN. DAVID MACBRIDE, D.C.L. 
Principal of Magdalene Hall, 
‘Also, in 8vo. price 5s. 

Diatessaron; or, the History of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, compiled from the Four Gospels, according to the Au- 
thorized Version; with Dr. Blayney’s S Relesences to other Parts 
of peture, and Various Readings from the most esteemed 


ford: J. H. Parker; J. G. & F. Rivington, London. 








Parap! 
Duiord 





LIBRARY OF THE FATHERS. 
This day is published, 
Price to Subscribers 8s.—to Non-Subscribers 10s. 6d. 
THE CATECHETICAL LECTURES OF 


CYRIL OF JERUSALEM. 


r Next week will be published, 
Price to een te. a Non-Subscribers 9s. 


CONFESSIONS OF 8. AUGUSTINE. 


Prire to Subscribers 7 pee, tte n-Subscribers 9s, 
8. AUGUSTINI CONFESSIONES, 


Ad fidem Codd, Oxon. recensite et ex ipso Augustino ~ —~ ape 
Oxford: J. H. Parker; J. G. & F. Rivington, London. 


REV. G. TOWNSEND’S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE BIBLE. 
e large volume, 8vo. price li. 4s. in cloth boards, 
rue "HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in Historical and Chro- 
nological Order, in such manner that the whole may be read as 
one connected History, in the Words of the Authorized Trans- 
lation. With Select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing the 
Sacred V or into 365 Portions for daily Reading, 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, if 
Prebendary A Dyrh am, and Vicar of Northall 
Printed for J. G, iviagton, St. Paul’s Chee. and 
7 Bal Niall. 
The New Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s. in boards. 
*,* The larger Edition of the ARRANGEMENT, 
conti Sining acopious Body of Annotations, may be had in four 
volumes, price 3d. 6s. in boards, or the Old and New ‘testament 





separately. 





In 2 vols, 8vo. illustrated with 2,780 Figures, price 3/. 7s. 6d. in 
extra boards ; or with the Plates’ = eene.e. 17s. 6d. 
the Second Edition, corrected and re 

b bas EX TESTACEOLOGICUS; “te, & Catalogue 

of Shells, British and Foreign, arran: ed according to the 

Linnean System, with Labi. = English Names, References to 

Authors, and Pls 5-3 were 

WOOD. ‘ RS. and F.L,S. 

Author of ‘ Zoography. “Gener al ¢ »’* ustrati of 

» Linnwan Genera of Insects,”  &e, 

The object of this work is to combine —_~ 4 with economy 
the Figures, thou BE po comreets drawn, an ane boo finished 
in colours, being bree farthings each. k in- 
cludes every. Shell. an in the various expensive works 
upon the subject, besides many new ones; gee e system = 
pe rar my as well as that of Linneus, h n illustrated by 

»ting his specific names to the tigures a the work, 
so yo any collection of shells may now be arranged scientifi- 
cally by inspection. 

Published by W. Wood, 39, Tavistock-stfeet, Covent-garden. 


INTERESTING and POPULAR MANUALS, well adapted for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








In s TTPO 
D IGE 1oO MADE 
By an M.D. 


Il. 
ilt edges, 
oe 
ByaLaD 
IIL. 
mo. gilt edges. price 1s. 
THE SCIENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
_ By Lweopwy, 
IV. 
ilt edges, 


rice ls. 
MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN ALL NATIONS. 
By the Author of the ‘ \ aeons of the Table.’ 


I. 
ce 1s. with De E 


LAS Y. 


In royal yomo. 
THE YOUN 


rice 1s. 


RIEND. 


- Bilt 


8mo. oie, rice Is. 
THE HONOURS" OF can TAULE, with HINTS ON 


THE YOUNG: Sin "3 BOOK. 


eons 
blished. Re ls. 


Will short 
D LIVING ARTISTS, 
Co. : Whittaker & 


MODERN ART, 
Glasgow: John ieaiedion & 





z. nd — Congelation, 
- 19 ny IL! 
dam & SOperlos ‘Black, Edinbu Bs Longmen & £2--Simpkia 








Co., Whittaker & Co., and Taratie 
Ina handsome volume, 4to. price 9s. or numerous 
and copious Musical |llustrations interspersed with T 
AN ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE oF 
USICAL COMPOSITION 
‘Masie” i the eaPrent Edition ‘of the ENCX CLS hp itiae 


BRITANNIC 
By G. F, GRAHAM, Esq. 
bow “<A masterly and comprehensive essay.”’—Athenew 
€ never saw so much sound practical information on the 
subject compressed i into the same space. ‘ator, 
of the 


“A lucid sod bh aees t of the 
A. & C. Bl 4s "ainb Lo’ n & fo.» » Si 
Whittaker & comes and antiton eon L Londo impkin & Ca, 
In post 8vo. price 6s. embellished with Pats and Woodcuts, 
TREATISE ON EOLOGY. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. F.G 


Professor 
in King’s College, London; Author of * A “Guide to Geology 
“ One of the most ge! ont 

















ally ld. 
‘Pan admirable digest of ge “ 
Advertiser. 
Adam & Charles Bink. Edinburgh ; 
Whittaker & Co., a 


FURNIVALL ON CONSUMPTION a} SCROFULA, 
n'% publiwest fep. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

UCCESSFUL TREATMENT of 

PL Noon IMPTIVE, Dis DISORDERS, js aod FEMALE COM. 

ec’ Scrofulo 
on the Moasooment of Delieate gr Hlealth by Diet and Regal 
Me onior Physician to the Western’ Di in Londos, 
sician to the Western Dispensa: 
a and Physician to the General teveneeey 

Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane; and Austin & Son, Hertford 


KRUMMACHER’S NEW WORKS. 


1. ORNELIUB, theCENTURION. Translated 
he Gernihn of KRUMMACHER, WithN 
a Biographical Notice. by the Rev. JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


2. The Little Dove; a Story for Children, from the 
German of Dr. F. A. Krammacher. Price 
Negris and Duncan’s Edition of Robinson's Gna 
and English Lexicon of the New Testament. Price 
Edinburgh: Fy ( ee. London: Hamilton A ‘aa, 
Co. Dublin: Curry & 
MISS pen ET MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL, 
Now ready, price Two Guineas, 
INDEN’S ABLEAUX for 1839, 
A Series of Pi aq ti of the Womanly 
Virtues. 
*,* Encouraged by the success of the former volumes of this 
se has been spared to render oom 





" enters <j 


Simpki i Mare h 
dams, x Dee, Lom hall, Ce, 

















splendid work, yy expense 
serit worth ts predecessors. At the suggestion of the 
new ones t has been taken, and the Proprietors flatter ky 
selves that their Annual will maintain its former high rank for 
beauty of engraving, sterling interest in its literature, and mag- 
nificence in its —— binding. 
few India Proofs, price 3/. 3s 
» Charles Tilt, Tee steel. 


ANNUAL For 1839. 
8mo. cloth, richly gilt, with Illustrations, 
HE "NEW EXCITEMENT for 1839; con: 
taining spel pach, Incidents as are particularly fitted to arrest 
the Youthfu 
By the Editor o or Sone New Excitement’ for 1838, and of The 
xcitement’ for the preceding Years. 
Notices of * The New Excitement’ for 1838, a Saw wee still remain 
on hand with the Publ 


“ This volume is, ay of all sight, the b best of the series that 


has Ft appe Adv 
Present ‘volume possesses 1 more novelty, vesiets, & 
power, Fy homes excitement, than any former one which we reco! 
—~Tait’ 
“all that wa ou is valuable i in the = Excitement is retained in 


the New.—Scot! vapetionat Be 
Edinb wil itiacn m fares Lond ion: il Adams, & Co. 
nem WORKS = eae LTURE, GARDEN- 


AND BOTA BY J.C. LOUDON, 
Frcreior ei ‘of AGRICULTURE: 
comprising the Theory and Practipe of the Me 3 


Transfer, ay 
the Fon rt! ae and. Econo: 


ons 

ngravings on Wood. 
edition, — a ay gr ae all 
proveme: 


N CYCLOPADIA of GARDENING; com 
prising the Theory and Practice of ‘Horticulture, Flori- 
culture, Arboriculture, and L G all 
the latest Improvements, &c. New Edition, greatly improved, 
nearly 1000 ravings on Wood, | vol. 8vo. 2/. 1 
“ No gardening book so comprehensive, and containing. such 
an immense mass of matter, has ever been submitted te 
public.” —Monthly Keview. Il. 


POYOLOE EDL of PLANTS ; comprising 

e Description, Specific Character, Culture, History, 
Application in the Arts, and every other desirable. particular, 
respecting all the Plants to. in, or intre 
ced into Britain. With near rly 10,000 Engravings on W 

ond eit. corrected, 1 large vol. 8vo. 37. 138. 6d. boa’ 

“The most useful and popular Potanieal work that has ever 

appeared in the English —: '—Jameson’s Philos. Journal, 


ORTUS BRITANNICUS; a Catalogue of 

og ye sto, cultivated i ip. ot neem 

rv nee tnd ‘edition, with eididonal’ Supplement, Ov. 
. 6d. cloth, 


London; Longman, Orme, & Co. 
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day is published, in royal 8vo. price 8s. 
MABINOGION ; 4 0Fs Ancient Romances 
of Wales. Inthe Original W the Red Book of 


SS. : ‘ac-similes. Part 1. 
afb LADY OF secon AIN, with an English 
an 


By LADY CHARLOTTS GUMT. | — 

be follow by the e rem. ing ‘ales, without interruption, 

Asia tmotn Ornie & Co. ; Llandovery, W. Rees. 
blished, the 2nd_Edition of 
ES’S ‘ROBB nd R.’ 

“ The best od Mr. James's romances."’— Spectat 
“As full of the deepest in terest, the sweetest philosoph 
sinble or any book or ont rgeous and es de- 


as any book for many years. 
wae of i cident and ad "— Mi . Conserv. Journal. 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. 


day is published, in post 8vo. price 5s. in cloth lettered, 
ee INUS on the SUBLIME; chiefly from 
the Text of wee SKE with 2 Life of Longinus, English 











s Indexes. 
Head Mastes of Hawkshead Grammar School. 
By the same Author, 

Livy, Books I, to V. with Notes, 8s. 6d, 

Also, nearly ready, 
Select yes | of ey pony 
Longman, Orme & Co. 

This day are publis Ry at. 96 of Vel. J. Be Session 1835-9, or 


pRDON MEDICAL GAZETTE: a Journal 
ROCA Sey i Eh Weekly, and com- 
Mortality Mei | Journals, &c.— 
is published, in 12mo. with Pla’ 
RIPTIVE PARTICULARS 
> y on 


ry s “Tostructivg Casoe Senstine Conan Tilaioel Wetions 
Sees eee of V. Velusbte Paper Papers 
and 
Edi 
-s of the — The w. role 
mn: Ph & 
ry conga 77on MEDAL perce 
relative to the most ¢ ey 
Historical 
, &e. &e. 
inden: Loner an. Orme & Co, Sold also by the Author, 17, 
Great Russell-street, Covent-garden. 














price 5s. cloth, 
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CORONATION MEDALS. 
By WILLIAM TIL 
the sane Au Ra ge ria, 6d. cloth, 
tho Homan d English 





LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Invasion 
by 


Romans 
BY JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 
t Additions, ond , revised through- 


Dlisbea i bringing the 
the pemaluing 


sit rth W ~ i nou np ver 


by Harvey. 
n & Cradock, oster-row. 
,in 1 vol, }2mo. price 10s, cloth boards, — 
NDON RA; or, Guide to the 
e and Localities of the pont: 
Metropolitan Counties; 


London: Baldwi 








w Arrangement 
Plants; we Wiot Tntrodestion to 
ee thods of Classifica- 

, Aberdeen. 
, oneeny 


Maria n Goilege 


find everyt! i: 





addition, he Sindy of Brith Pwo Tespecting exotic or 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 
DR. KEITH’S NEW WORK. 
Fourth Thousand, in 12mo. with Plates, 7s. 6d. 7 
[JEMONSTRATION of the TRUTH of the 
sanrery™ PELaige EIT: H,D.D 
more ta a p "i PREY. 


Baition, 12 + 
BIGNS ary) THE ap 34 
6th Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Edinburgh: Whyte & (oon Loven. _ & Co. 
SALLUST, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
Ph Rev. W. TROLLOPE. 
ln tamo. price 3s. 6d. bound, the 8nd edition, with Emendations, 


an Ai ix 
BELLUM CATILINARUM of SAL- 
ICERO’S FOUR ORATIONS aptinst 


ST. end. Cc 
ae es ef Salit. pe 
for J, G. & F. Ri 


St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. ee ‘ 








In royal 18mo, illustrated by nearly 40 Woodcuts, price 4s. 
ed STEAM-ENGINE; 


oe tear art amigo ee 
ction o ine as ater, 

sn et ees : thes Shot otis History, and ca 
Sessa “of the Laws atics. 


“By ~ 
on Coes the Glasgow Msechonion’3 
fiaecer tin the @ Glasgow 
rable little k ; scientific, lessped, and ter. 
favs0 that, with a li atten n, any body gen ene 
the somewhat complicated matters of which 


lies ai ie Das ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London ; 


NEW" PROGRESSIVE “GERMAN 
READER; containing Grammatical Exercises, Let- 
tors, faast Stories, Easy Poems, Historical Sketches, 


By the Rev, J. G. TIARKS, Ph. Dr. 

The stories ulated to promote religion on and meneitty Wy 

the impression which they cannot fs to make; and whilst 

little v: Ca ume —P the wents of & 2 Segmnnee, it leads Pre 
to such a knowledge of the German language, w 

wis eit enable the student to read any historical work er play with 


Black & A Ww treet North, Strand; and 
plack & Armstrong, 8 ellington-s' orth, an 


fectly leet lu 








da: 
HE APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY of the 
EPISTLE to the HEBRE bat AF an *vlndte iry in which the 
received Jy TA of = Greek Epistle is v ndicated 5 - the 


Aadawt t s 
Gril of oa. a a ni Ebene —- 


; com: 
a comparative of at Epistles of a! Structure 0! 
Epistle, and of the ‘undiaputed St. rs tending to 


thro' ht upon their lu 
yea the Rev, ier toners: 
7 Author 0} Life of Bishop Je’ BP 
London: J: = vou. 37, Paternoster-row. 


STANDARD LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
In medium 8vo. uniform + oll hog Pd Werks,” the ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,’ 


BUENSS POEMS and SONGS, with a Biogra- | pe 
phical Notice, and a copious Glossary, price 2s, 6d. 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 1s. 
oye OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 1s. 
ARMION, 1s. 2d, 

CRABBE'S 1 BOROUGH, A POEM. 1s. 4d. 

KIRKE WHITE'S POETICAL WORKS. ls. 

GOLDSMITH'S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 1s. 

BLIGH’S NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF THE 

BOUNTY. 1s. 4d, 

“ The first real P: pie's » Raiiiens we have seen, that combine 
high 7 merit with a cheapness that places them within the 
reach. should say, “of all who can wish for them, whilst their 

echanical execution is such as to render them mit t for any book- 
shelf where Mr. Murray’ 's, pe, Cones 's, or Mr. Bae 's single- 
volume editions are op of 


Mr. Sm penith , of Fleet-street.””— # arf 
“The ce with which | these works brought out is a 
nly, in point of cosqemy, they 


ctpenss recommendation, 

are e The works 

selected, are of the hie a pony iy beautiful 

Jame. ypography is ex autifu’ 

Ly to have been AL he Lu tA 
“Teoten: William Smith be Fleet-street; Fraser & Co. Edin- 

burgh; and Curry & C 











POEMS FROM THE SWEDISH, 
By R. G. LATHAM, — of iiss College, Cambridge. 


publish 
RITHIOF a Norwegian Story. 
“ One of the most striking productions of the kind is 
Latham's Translation of Tegner’s Legend of Bh a 
Monthly Chronicle.“ Free, animated, ae poetical.”’ 
True. to the spirit of the original,” — 
ublished, AXEL. "2s. 6d. 
T. pookher. Old Bond-etreet. 


t comp! ew in7v 
HE LIFE “of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
LOCKHA Esq. 
Robert Cadell, Phinvonke John= Reet and Whittaker & 
Co, London. 


Of whom may be had, 
1, Any Vols, to complete sets. 
2. Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
3. Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, 12 vols. 
4. Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 


TO CLERGY MEN, BIBLICAL STUDENTS, ETC, 
Recently published, CE BOOK in cloth, 10s. 6d. 
COMMON PLACE OK to the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES ; containing a large Collection of Parallel 
and Correlative Pa . arranged under citerent heads, illus- 
trative of the various c. of Revealed 
ligion. = which are added, Short eo: ks on the most 
Striking sages; forming at the same time a Commentary 
and a Concordance. In 1 volume. Soetempins 530 pages. 
By JOSEPH STR 
London : John Hatchard & Son, ie Piccadilly ; and may be 
procured through any Bookseller. 


TEGG’S PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE. 
In one volume, sonage 0 tome embellished with Engravings, 
bound in cloth and lettere 


A} PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE ; to 


which is prefixed Letsom's Temperance Thermomete 
ranklin’s Way to Wealth. The 20th edition. Dedit 
py by permission, to the Chamberlain of Londo: 

“ If, however, it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse 
these’ pages, let such a reader Le that it is with the 
deepest regret that I in d the opportun 
of ot which I yy in my youth; that through every 

I have felt pinched and hampered b: 
hat I would at this moment give half 
e had the good , +. to acquire, if, by 
the so, | could ress tthe remaining part upon a sound founda- 
tion of learning and peiquee. nan te en 4 Scott's Diary. 

Lendon: printed for Thom Tops. 73. Cheapside; and may 

be procured, by order. of all other Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF ALL CLASSES, 


Just published, abridged from Mr. CURTIS'S Works on the 
Ear, Ever, &c. 

















L 
HE PRESERVATION of HEARING; with 
Remarks on Deafness, and other Diseases of the Ear: con- 
taining an Account of the best fuetrements for assisting Hear- 
ing, includiog the Acoustic Chair, & ls. 
Il. 
The Preservation of Sight ; with Remarks on 
Ophthalmic Diseases, Defective Vision, &c.; Advice how to 


_ Spectacles ; and shows Ge injurious effects of mt 
and coloured Glass Price ls 


UL 
The Preservation of Health in Infaney, Youth, 





STANDARD BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
Just ee 4th edition, 

HE LIFE, and a SELECTION from the LET- 
TERS of the late REV. HENRY VENN, M, A. successively 
Vicar of Huddersfield, Yorkshire, and Rector of Yelling, eats; 
of the ‘Complete Duty of Man.’ “The RS = ot te 

Life, drawn a the late Rev. —_ pa ~) ovis 
Clapham, S' i by the N, B a 
Pe tual ( Curate of St. John’s, fultgway. Fellow of Queen's 

College, Cambridge. 1 vol. 8 sh price 12s 


A Pilgrimage by Sea and Land ; or, Manifestations 
of the Divine pe Guidance and vidence in the Life of John 
Christian Stahischmidt, particu! nae La. Travels in all the 
Four Quarters of the World. Wri meself, 
seomen, Wy S ; Jackson, eed = n Guiting. * Ters- 
teegen,” oeliner,’ &c. 12mo. Tes price 6s 


Memoirs of John Howard, the Cisistion Philan- 
thropist: with a Detail of his ex 
Account of the 
tions he visited. 
ife of Cow: —¥ bea 
“ These 





ot pen of one ee in his Me- 

Cowper, has furnis am f of his 

taste and ability for biographical literature. Mr. Taylor has 

equally avoided prolixit insipid detail. These Memoirs 
cannot fail a ~ a fy.” 

y the same | ened 3rd edition, 


Memoirs of the Lifeand Writings of the Right Rev 


Reginald Seber, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 12mo- 
cloth, price 8s 





London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





_ improved, 
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This day is published, price 21s. bound in morocco elegant; or India proofs, royal 8vo. price 2/, 12s. 6d. , 


THE ORIENTAL 


ANNUAL For 1839. 


Edited by THOMAS BACON, Esq. 
AUTHOR OF ‘FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN HINDOSTAN.’ 


an Pro “ 
pms ind A oe eld: Robe lume. 


believe that a very considerable iapoovernent of the Oriental Annual, in every 
A change of the Editor has been made, and 
berts, Creswick, and cmap oy after original and recent Ra eee 


e plates \~ re engraved i in a first-rate style, 


pular Annual 1 sot up by ae ~ aD who have obtained 


Pa ‘Sectcher mae mans pra by the late Mr. Bir Babel The adoption of their title, as Closely as the law will 
CHARLES TILT, 86, FLEET-STREET. 


Manhood, and + showing the best Means of prolonging Life, 
andr g Human Happiness. 2nd edit. price 3s. 6d. cloth 


London: H. Lay a Strand. Edinburgh: Bell & Brad- 
fate. Dublin: Curry 


Pe. pe FOR con Y Nene eee ETC, 
tel POSTTO ir of the Author, 
NA EXP OSITION of the FOUR GOSPELS, 
of which the Notes on those by St. Mark. St. Luke, and 
St.John, wie never before been published. By the Rev. THOS. 
ADAM. Rector of Wintringham; Author of * Private 
WY Religion,’ &c. Edited by the Rev. ‘A. WESTOBY, 
Surate of Stags: oe, pete. and Chaplain to the Right Hon: 
fhe Earl of Glasgow. ith a Memoir of the Author, by the 
itor. In 2 vols. 8vo. priee 2hs. 
2. 


Extracts from the Religious Works of Thomas 
Newton, D.D. late Richer of Bristol; Author of ‘ Dissertation on 
pol a yaa ies,’ &c, Witha a Sketch. 1 vol. i2ma 
ciota, pi 





Extracts from the Religious Works of Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cobre Translated from the original French, 
oz Miss Marshall. 8th edition, with a Portrait. 12mo. cloth, 
P 


A Short. and Connected Course of Reading from 
the Old Testament. Designed to present a general View of its 
Principal matter as illustrated by Christiantty ; and thus exhi- 

iting one and the same design ca: on from the a ages 
of the world to the present day. y the Rev. N. rt 
Beaver, M.A, 12mo. cloth sas ai » price 10s. 6d, 


The Book of Psalms arranged for Family Devo- 
tion. With Preteces and Collioete, 8vo. cloth boards, price 


10s. 6d.;_ or on ic 
i<2* yoy Pees a & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC. 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA 
ILLA, is allowed by medical men to be —d best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentra parations recom- 
meedee for making the Co ated wit Decoct re of vor Sarsaparilla. 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute 
half a pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is goneraty 
prescri Ay A gltcentive? in scrofula, scurvy, eruption 
Lory and all cutaneous Gigoaseny algo has been found extreme 
wane Geos 7 _ y symp 
arem ‘or the improper use o! mercpry. 
and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 20s, bottles, by Thomas 
urchyard, 
lace, 


Waterloo- 
Edinbu ah ¢ and (authenticated by a po-simile of of hi signature, 
with his address engraved in the Lewy ng L wy ne be 


procured of any respectable Ch: tf hire 








and 
mey * be obtain + Butler's Aikaline = ay he 


Parnction of Seseaparilia: z* 
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A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


The LIBRARY of the ANTIQUARY, the SOHOLAR, or the MAN of TASTE, 


NOW ON SALE 


BY JOHN BRYANT, 
THE CAMDEN’S HEAD, 9, KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, LONDON, 
Removed from WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


J. B. respectfully submits the following Selection from the Stock at 


the Books are in proper Library Condition, and are 





GRATIS to any Lady or Gentleman requesting the same. 


ANDREWS’ C.) ROSES. 2 vols. ro 
yy) B een cloned B... boards, 6/. 16s. 6d.; = 


ANDREWS (H. C.) GERANIUMS. 2 vols. 
p7al Ato, 73 beautifully-coloured Plates, boards, i. 4. ; pub. at 


ANTONIO, BIBLIOTHECA HISPANA, 
Vetus et Foxes curante Bayer. 4 vols. folio, best Edition, neat 
and gilt, 2/ Madrid, i 

“VANNUAT, (DODSLEY’S) REGISTER, com- 

wes to 1836, inclusive, with Index, 77 vols. 8vo. a very 
=: set, in sprinkled calf, 18, 18s. 1758—1836. 


prion REGISTER of the Most Noble THE 
qnoue of the GARTER. 2 vols. folio, neat and clean, 2i. 2s. 


: ASHMOLE'S HISTORY of the INSTITU- 
te Se ee 


AME’S TYPOGRAPHICAL ANTIQUI- 
Gifekire, masble leaves, Se ise-0de 80. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMCEDIA, Gr. et Lat, 
Kusteri, folio, in Dutch, calf gilt, 1/. 15s. Amst. 1710. 


ANTHOLOGIA GR/ECA, cum Note, &c. Du 
Besch. 5 vols. 4to. half calf, uncut, 2/. 18s. Ultraj, 1795—1810. 


AUCTORES CLASSICI LATINI, Typis 
Bhorssyiies A . Hoqeths Cotati, ‘Te Tibullus, et Pro. 
. gio ery fine set, ia. in Feenen b calf, ety gilt backs, 

4a. 
BAYLE’S HISTORICAL and CRITICAL 
mt MARY, Bs yes, week folio, large paper, very fine set, in 


BEAUMONT and FLET@GHER'S DRAMA. 
a ORE. by an oe 14 vols, 8vo. neatly half-bound 


BELZONTS TRAVELS in EGYPT and 
NUBIA,, (to. half Tussia, with the large Folio Atlas of 4 co- 


reer (the), WESTALL’S CABINET EDI- 
By 3 with very fine Plates by Charles Heath, &c., bound in 2 
ois. imp. 8vo. very neat in russia, gilt Jeaves, 22. 16s. 1815, 


BAXTER’ PRACTICAL vous with 
LIFE by ORME. 23 vols. 8vo. boards, 5/. 15s. 6d. 


BRITTON'S CATHEDRAL L ANTIQUITIES 


, complete in 6 vols. i - large pa 
erie ar the Beata Plates ste by fi be Le Keux, &c., Rr hac real, 
edges, uncut, 18/, 18s. price upwards of 60/.) 


BURNET’S OWN va iene with the suppressed 
Passages. 6 vols. 8vo. neatly bound, 2. 8s. Oxford, 1823. 


CLUTTERBUCK’S HISTORY of HERT- 
FORpsHTRE Axe 3 vols. Buti lic, folio. hey Fg aper, vy fine Plates, 


COOK'S VOYAGES, complete, in 8 vols. 4to. 
sere ee ree 7 


CHRISTIE'S DISQUISITION on ETRUS- 
by Ah VASES, folio, Nor PUBLISHED, fine Plates, half calf, 


CICERONIS OPERA OMNIA, Typ1s Etze- 


VERII. 10 vols, 18mo. very fine set, in old red red morocco, gilt 
edges, 5i. Igy. 6d. 1642. 


' Also, the ELZEVIR HORACE, in red mor. 18s., 
and VIRGIL, in red mor. 12s. 


CHINESE DRAWINGS: a Series of upwards 
of One Hundred and Thirty; ay their Amupomeats, 
Emp! morte, nts, &c. bound in 

11 vols, 8vo. in silk, 


CARTE'S LIFE of the DUKE of ORMOND. 
3 vols. folio, neat and gilt, 4/.8s. 1736. 


CLARKES (DR. ED. DANIEL) TRAVELS, 
with his ive by by =. ol vols. 4to. fine Plates, fine set, in 
with Met aves, 12/, 12s. 1810. 





CONGREVE'S DRAMATIC WORKS, print- 
gay Basasevines. 3 vols. royal vo. neat and gilt, 1/. Ils. 6d. 


“DON QUIXOTE, translated by Jarvis. 2 vols. 
4to. fine Plates by V: k, very neat, and gilt, 3/. 6s. 1742. 
DON QUIXOTE, embellished with superb Plates, 
My $m Oe Sotoms of Smirke. 4 vols. large paper, royal 8vo. bds. 
DIBDIN’S ADES ALTHORPIAN &. 2 vols. 
imp, ste. large paper, fine proof Portraits and Plates, boards, 
DOUGLASS’ PEERAGE and BARONAGE 


LAND; with the HISTORY of the SUTRERL SND 
va ILY. 4 wala, fello, we clip hound in vesela, uniform, 6. 6s. 


DIODORI SICULI HISTORIA WesseEt- 
INGII. 10 vols. 6vo. neat, 2/. 12s. 6d. 1793. 


DRAYTON'S | (MICHAEL, tHe POET,) 
WHOLE WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. calf, gilt leaves, 2/. 8. 


DUGDALE’S BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 
2 vols. in 1, folio, fine copy, in russia, gilt edges, 61. 16s. 6d. 1675. 


EDGEWORTH'S (MISS) WORKS. 18 vols. 
12mo. canvas boards, 3/. 3s. ; orelegantly bound, 5/. 5s, 1836. 


EDMONDSON’S BARONZ:GIUM GE- 


NEALOGICUM. 6 vols. royal folio, with all the Pedigrees of 
the Peers, neatly bound. 77s. 1780. 


ELLIS'S SELECTION. of CURIOUS HIS- 
4} ye 


ENDERBIE’S CAMBRIA TRIUMPHANS. 
Polio, fine copy of the Original Edition, 5/. 1ss.6d. 1661. 


FENN’S PASTON LETTERS. 4 vols. 4to, 
very neat, in calf gilt,7/. 17s. 6d. 1787. 


FONTAINE FABLES CHOISIES. 4 
Salle, ue Plates by Oudzy, nest, tn French calf, a. tee. 


GROSE’S ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND 
wi! a Ai. rain > large paper, very numerous 


HAKEWILL'S PICTURESQUE SCENERY 


of ITALY Ee paper. folio, very fine Plates, elegant, in mor. 


HEARNE and BYRNE'S PICTURESQUE 
ANTI ) vt of Ganet ESITAIR. 3 Mer” in 1, oblong fol. 
tine mpressions, half russia, neat, 4/. 1786—1907. 


ve RY’S HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, 
12 vols. évo. very neat, in gilt calf, 2/. 18s. 1823. 


HUTTON'’S S MATHEMATICAL DICTION- 
ARY. 2 vols. 4to. last Edition, well bound in russia, 3/. 3s. 1815. 


JONSON'S. BEN) DRAMATIC WORKS, 
with NOTES by GIFFORD. 9 vols. 8vo. neatly half-bd. 3/. 8s. 


JAMIESON’S DICTIONARY of the SCOT- 
TISH LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 4to. neatly half-bd. 5/. 5s. 1308, 

LEWIS'S SKETCHES of the ALHAMBRA, 
royal folio, very fine Plates, 3/. 3s. (sells at 4/. 4s.) 1836. 


LEWIS'S ILLUSTRATIONS of CONSTAN- 
TeNOPLe, royal folio, very fine Plates, 3/. 3s. (sells at 4. 4s.) 


“LISTERI HISTORIA COCHYLIORUM, 


fle, fine copy, with HUDDESFORD'S INDEX, in morocco, 
Lewis, 5/. 5s. Oxon, 1770. 


MARTYN’S FIGURES of NONDESCRIPT 
SHELIA. ¢ collected in Cook's South Sea Voyages, coeusately 
figured and beautifully coloured, royal 4to. uncut, 4/. 4s, 1789. 


MEYRICK’S (SIR SAMUEL) INGUIEy 
into the HISTORY of ANCIENT ‘A R. 3 vols. folio, ori- 


ginal co) % wah ast suotes embla and coloured, half-bd. 
uncut, 8f. 18s. 6d. 


MONTFAUCON'S ANTIQUITIES, translated 
by HUMPHREYS.” 7 vols. in 4, folio, Plates, very excellent 
copy, in calf gilt, 5. 5s. 1728. 





resent on assuring Gentlemen and others residing at a distance that the wholb iy 
ee scntaiting mnt curious, rare, ond noodling ertiden, at be ea 


MASSiNGER'S DRAMATIC WORKS, with 
NOTES by GIFFORD, 4 vols. avo. neatly half-bd. 21.5¢. tm, 


NASH’S HISTORY of WORCESTERSHIRE 
vols. royal folio, with SUPPLEMENT, Plates, bds. 8. 18/4 


"“Shosbotiee LITERARY ANEC 
and LITERARY HISTORY of the » oureerra 
TURY. 15 vols. complete, Portraits, calf neat, 114. 11s, 19H 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, Nos 
to 6, fine Proot'ea J ndia paper, royal 4to. 6/. 16s. 6d. (cost 16 


OTTLEY’S HISTORY of the ART of EN. 
neat, in calf, 


gnavine. 2 vols. 4to. numerous 


POCOCK’S TRAVELS in the EAST. 2.0 
royal folio, fine Plates of Antiquities, very neat, 4/. 4s, : 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, 1665 
to to as, m apewosy by Ds DR. ag Haley 18 vols. 4to. Plates,vey 


PINKERTON 8 COLLECTIONSEV. OYAGE 
and TRAVELS in all of the ues. 17 vols. dto. many 
Plates, very neat in calfgilt, 13d. 13s. 


PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, and WHIT. 
Ao COMMENTARY on the 8¢ SCRI PTURES. 7 vols, folie, 

best Edition, neat, 8/. 18s. 6d. 

RAPIN and TINDALL’S HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND. sit vols, fe gy ah ses the Portraits, Maps, Medals, &e, 

RICHARDSONS DICTIONARY of | 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 2 vols. thick <to. boards, 
(sells at 52. Se.) 1838. ae 


RUDINGS (SogERs) PR yey oo of 4 


St. Be, 4 
SPENCER'S. Sd te OOD. THE rT, 
ban A sy See. sanieg 
SHAW'’S HISTORY of STAFFORDSH 
: a royal folio, large paper, Maps and Plates. bds. 8/. las, 
SCOTT'S (SIR WALTER) PROVINCIAL 
ANTIQUITIES and SCENERY of SCOTLAND. 2 vols, ss 
+, fee Faas ates after Turner, beautiful copy, in green 
SHAKESPEARE’S WHOLE WORKS, wih 
the OTES of agen x and STEVENS, edited by 
Ziv ‘0. neatly half-bound in calf, 6/. 6s. 1813. 
SALTS SPLENDID VIEWS in ROvee 


ABYSSINIA, INDI CBYLOM, & c. 24elepbant size ‘ 
pet beautifully co’ ~ to represent he eal “Drawin 


a Portfolio, 42, 14s. 6d. (original 

SANDBY'S (PAUL) VIRTUOSIS MUSEUM, 
rat (ue a LAND ge ALES, ta 
gilt edges, by Hering, 3. i 

TURNER and COOKE'’S PICTU 
SCENERY of the SOUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND. 
inl, oe. fine old Im pocemane of of the beau Plates, 
gant, g ilt edges, 5/. 5s. 1826. 

TRANSACTIONS of the LONDON HORTI- 
CULTURAL 





SOCIET 
Fruit, &c. coquetey 
at 35/.) 1816, 


WOOD'S ATHENZ OXONIENSIS, Hi 
TORY of the Lt gy A WRITERS, ssp laseed by BLISS. | 
spent ao besas, 4s. (pub. at 15/.); or well bound ia 


WARTON’S HISTORY of ENGLISH 
PORTRY, edited by PRICE. 4 vols. 8vo. neatly f 


YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, with B 


curious Designs, imp. 4to. large paper, half blue mor. li. 1és. &@ a 





iene. 


London: Jauzs Poumns, 4, Took’s Cou: 


a ety Messe Boll 


Joun F 
ATEN SUM OPSION its Wellington: cireot Nore Serena, by Jous 7 onx Faancis: caine 





